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THE PURSUIT OF HUMAN HAPPINESS 
JOHN MOFFITT, JR. 


ITH forty centuries of civilization behind him, man 

is as unsatisfied today as at any time in his history. 

Despite the undoubted strides he has made in adapt- 
ing his physical self to changing conditions, and even in adapt- 
ing his surroundings to his physical needs, his spirit remains 
essentially restless and uncontented. This state of affairs has 
been in evidence so long that many now accept dissatisfaction 
as the price they pay for being human. Some, regretting what 
they consider a necessary evil, look back enviously to the sim- 
pler pleasures of savage or peasant. Others, convinced that in- 
telligence has made struggle inevitable, affirm that without dis- 
content there can be no sure growth or progress. 

I cannot bring myself, however, to believe that the premise 
on which both these attitudes are based is an inescapable one. 
True enough, his high degree of intelligence has made it impos- 
sible for man to be content with mere animal enjoyments. But 
that very capacity for analyzing sense perceptions and from 
them drawing definite conclusions, which so radically differen- 
tiates him from other living creatures, has made possible his 
physical adjustment; and it seems natural to expect that 
through it he should have found spiritual adjustment as well. 
That he is unfitted for a steady diet of animal pleasures does not 
mean that he cannot find a satisfaction proper to himself. 
Though to deny the senses were sheer folly, to shut one’s eyes 
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to the promise of suprasensuous enjoyment were an equal mad- 
ness. If the possession of reason is of any significance, to be 
truly human means to become ever more free and adaptable, 
ever more undeluded about the motives for our thoughts and 
actions, ever more aware of our relationship with the world, and 
this without ignoring the demands of our animal part. 

It may be questioned whether it is right for a man to seek 
satisfaction above all things. There may be some more funda- 
mental value which he should make the informing motive of his 
life. If it be recognized, however, that true satisfaction is the 
fruit of such activities and enjoyments as lead to the full flower- 
ing of our characteristic humanity, I think it must be granted 
that this course is the only right and logical one. Satisfaction 
need not preclude growth. There is no reason why intellectual 
and emotional progress and real happiness cannot go hand in 
hand, provided it be a happiness worthy of man and not one 
which contents itself with mere stagnation on a subhuman level. 
Though it may be better to be “Socrates dissatisfied” than a 
“pig satisfied,” surely it were better still to be Socrates satis- 
fied. 

All discontent has contentment as its goal. In striving to im- 
prove his own lot, or that of others, every man bears witness to 
his faith in the possibility of attaining such contentment in his 
own lifetime. The universality of this belief is further illus- 
trated by the instinctive admiration we all feel for anyone who 
bears the unmistakable signs of inner happiness. Hence, be- 
lieving that man is fully justified in expecting this as his por- 
tion, I propose to discuss the means at his disposal for achiev- 
ing it. 

To arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, let us first examine the 
ways he has sought it already, and the reasons for his failure to 
obtain it. We shall then be able to define the nature of a satis- 
faction worthy of humanity and to devise, out of those of our 
experiences which most nearly meet the requirements of our 
definition, a practical method of procedure. 



















































THE PURSUIT OF HUMAN HAPPINESS 


CLASSIC METHODS 

There are two familiar ways of seeking happiness in this 
world, one or the other of which has claimed the allegiance of 
civilized men from the beginning of recorded time. Actually, 
neither has ever been followed with perfect consistency; for men 
have always made some sort of compromise between the two. 
But they tend toward one extreme or the other, and when they 
think about the matter, they usually identify themselves with 
that method alone. The first has found expression in such say- 
ings as, ‘‘A man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” or “Hitch 
your wagon to a star.”’ The second, in such as, “Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may,” or ‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.’ Apparently as far apart as any two views of 
life could be, their objective is one and the same: satisfaction 
for the restless human spirit. 


I 


The first of these methods is a direct result of the tendency to 
emphasize the significance of the ideal. When we look back 
over our past, many of us readily perceive that no matter what 
the activity in which we have been engaged, our thoughts have 
been centered for the most part on the attainment of some goal 
beyond the immediate present. We have been as much occupied 
with something we were preparing for, praying for, or only 
vaguely anticipating, as with the moment at hand. In child- 
hood, the thought of a coming journey or of some similar long- 
awaited event has frequently so absorbed our imagination as 
almost to have excluded the possibility of any other pleasure. 
In adolescence, romantic love or infatuation has many times 
performed the same function. Even as adults we find that, often 
as we have been engaged in the pursuit of some specific goal 
necessitating close attention to present activity, we have even 
more frequently become impatient of duties and details and 
hurried through them carelessly because of a desire to proceed 
to something more important. This something more important, 
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however, is usually no more than a vague notion of happiness 
awaiting us in the future. 

Such are a few of the manifestations of the tendency to seek 
satisfaction in the ideal. Let us look at it more closely. Though 
varying widely in different individuals, it may be considered for 
the sake of convenience as consisting of two distinct aspects. 
The first assumes the form of an active striving to make external 
or internal conditions conform to some ideal concept; the sec- 
ond, the form of a passive contemplation of such an ideal as 
already attained. Obviously, no one can adopt either one exclu- 
sively. But here again we must make a more or less arbitrary 
division, in order to obtain the general knowledge to apply to 
particular cases. 

Through the medium of the active tendency are carried on 
not only all crusades in the name of religion and social justice, 
but also the practice of philosophy, creative art, and pure 
science. Just as some men are able to slave year after year at 
discouraging and exacting tasks only because they have before 
them the vision of ideal good or beauty or knowledge, so others 
submit themselves to disciplines, mortifications, even to martyr- 
dom, because of an equally strong faith in the attainability of 
an ideal of holiness. It is no purpose of mine to belittle the 
striving after such goals. They are the one guaranty of progress 
for the human race. But though the results of such seeking are 
of inestimable value for the world at large, if the goal be of more 
importance than the execution of the steps whereby it is to be 
attained, it cannot quench a man’s desire for personal satisfac- 
tion along the way. For, in aspiring toward the ideal (which, 
after all, can be perfectly realized only in the mind), he em- 
phasizes achievement at the expense of character. Such a man 
would no doubt deny the fact that he was essentially unsatis- 
fied. He would insist that without a goal to work for no true 
satisfaction can exist. But the possession of an unrealized goal 
is by no means a guaranty of satisfaction, for without the ability 
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to live fully in the present, no amount of promised bliss can 
bestow it. 

Through the medium of the passive tendency a certain 
amount of satisfaction is, indeed, to be obtained. But here, even 
more than in the active pursuit of the ideal, the possibilities of 
the present remain neglected. Its adoption is, perhaps, the 
result of an inability to pursue an active course. When the im- 
agination has been too strong and its goal too ambitious, as a 
compensation for failure to make headway in the practical 
world the mind may seize upon the pleasure to be derived im- 
mediately from the thought of the ideal as already attained. 
Those who have adopted this method become introspective and 
impractical, yielding themselves to vague mystical fancies, 
idealized love, utopian dreams, memory of things past, or the 
like. Gradually their habit of putting their actual surroundings 
away from themselves in favor of something ideal begins to tell 
upon their everyday activities, till ultimately their internal and 
external existences, instead of flowing on harmoniously to- 
gether, become dissociated. They are thus drawn into the toils 
of a vicious circle from which escape is virtually impossible; for 
the more they dream of the ideal, the more unreal and unsatis- 
fying all else appears in contrast, and the more they lose their 
inclination to seek happiness outside the realm of imagination. 
But such satisfaction can scarcely be called legitimate, seeing 
that it depends entirely on the individual’s freedom from the 
necessity of coming into contact with the practical world. 

Hence it matters little whether we have recourse to the active 
or to the passive approach to the ideal. In neither case is there 
any assurance that what satisfaction we may obtain will be 
either complete or permanent. The active search insures prog- 
ress for the world, but only a partial progress. By concentrating 
on a future goal we tend to lose sight of the significance of the 
present, where alone happiness can be enjoyed. Thus, for the 
individual it is as barren of real progress as the passive way, 
which leads to complete avoidance of actuality. Uncontrolled 
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though it may be in childhood and adolescence, we must limit 
more carefully this tendency to cling solely to the ideal if we 
would become successful adults. Else we shall end by evading 
the full measure of our vocation as human beings. 


II 


The second generic method of seeking satisfaction, as men- 
tioned at the outset, springs from the tendency to emphasize the 
signification of sensation. Just as very many have been influ- 
enced preponderantly by the habit of looking to the future for 
happiness, so as many more have tended to deny that happiness 
can be found in the ideal, and have tried to live instead in the 
senses. Under this persuasion, their emotions have become cen- 
tered upon the physical to the exclusion of the intellectual. 
Early supplanted, it may be, by the tendency to look to the 
ideal as the guiding principle of life, this habit often reappears 
following a series of disillusionments. 

Here, likewise, there are two distinct manifestations of the 
tendency. The first assumes the form of an active striving to 
obtain sense enjoyment through a variety of familiar and un- 
familiar experiences. The second, the form of a passive yielding 
to certain of these which produce marked changes in our physi- 
cal or mental state, so that we become habitually addicted to 
them. 

All sorts of physical pleasure, and all activity for the sake of 
obtaining it, are the result of following the active tendency. 
Under it may be included the enjoyment of sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, and touch, together with the uncritical enjoyment of art 
forms and those forms of religion appealing to the senses. But, 
though it is a necessary part of life, to limit our satisfaction to 
what this tendency yields is to forego half of our nature. Such a 
goal is too easy. It remains below the level of humanity, and 
the satisfaction it provides is such that without variety the 
individual suffers boredom. 

The passive manifestation of the tendency to seek fulfilment 
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through the senses springs either from failure in the active 
search for the ideal or from failure in the pursuit of sense enjoy- 
ment itself. It is a state in which the thing enjoyed becomes 
master, reshaping the individual instead of being servant to his 
desires. Drunkenness, drug addiction, overstimulation of the 
sexual impulse, are some of its more common forms. If indulged 
to excess, it unfits the individual completely for an integrated 
life of thought and action. And the satisfaction it so desperately 
seeks, even if temporarily found, is followed always by reaction 
and remorse. 

Here, likewise, we observe that both aspects of the method 
fail to provide complete contentment. Utterly neglecting man’s 
intellectual faculties, they encourage the animal in him, causing 
him to live in a present unenriched by considerations of past or 
future. In emphasizing physical enjoyment as they do, they 
lose sight of the significance of thought as a medium for prog- 
ress. Thus for the race this method is barren of results, since it 
leads only to an evasion of those capacities which make us men. 
If we are to call ourselves human, we must pass beyond this 
tendency to something more worthy of our nature. 


III 


If neither of these two extremes of conduct has been success- 
ful in bestowing a satisfaction worthy of human beings, it is 
simply because each has neglected some vital human need. 
Pure idealism fails to provide real and recognizable content- 
ment in the present, because of its emphasis on future attain- 
ment. Pure materialism fails to insure it, because it ignores the 
guidance of past experience or of future necessity. But, though 
we are forced to give up hope of securing complete satisfaction 
through either of these, we can at least discover, by studying 
them, what a method must accomplish if it is to succeed where 
they have failed. 

Since to ignore the promises of either method would be to do 
violence to our dual nature, compound of god and beast, any 
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alternative method which is to satisfy us must include the 
satisfaction which both have promised, however deceitfully. It 
must provide a satisfaction which is as self-evident as sense 
experience and as continuous as consciousness, else it were little 
better than what we already have. But, more than this, it must 
provide a satisfaction which is attainable in the present, yet 
does not endanger future happiness. Finally, it must provide a 
satisfaction which will allow for the unlimited progress and 
change demanded by the human mind, without denying the 
possibility of that peace and security which the human heart 
so desires. 

A compromise between the two extremes might seem the 
natural answer. It may be urged that, no matter what method 
most people believe they follow, in actual practice such is what 
everyone has adopted. This, therefore, would appear to be the 
normal way of leading a successful life. But no form of compro- 
mise can provide a permanent and self-evident satisfaction. 
Indeed, it permits only a haunted enjoyment of what little intel- 
lectual or sensuous pleasure the two extremes afiord. It fulfils 
the promises of neither and only excuses its failure in the one by 
blaming the demands of the other. Though we are all guilty of 
succumbing to it in one form or another, it is not what most of us 
deeply believe. We have adopted it only because a better solu- 
tion is lacking. Yet it is in reality an admission of defeat and 
unworthy of acceptance by a human being; for it tacitly as- 
sumes that there is no such thing as complete satisfaction, and 
that we must therefore make the best of a bad bargain by refus- 
ing to embrace either extreme and by taking what little hap- 
piness is to be had between them. 

It is plain that what we are seeking cannot be effected 
through any half-hearted compromise. If it is to be accom- 
plished at all, it must be through a method which is a synthesis 
of both tendencies in man’s nature, appealing not alone to men’s 
hearts, not alone to their heads, but to their total humanity. 
Though such appears at first sight as unattainable a goal as that 
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of the wildest idealist, nevertheless I do not believe that it 
stands in the same category. If the method whose requirements 
I have defined were one essentially foreign to human nature, if 
it required the exclusion of any essential element thereof, we 
might indeed consider it a fruitless attempt. It would exclude 
nothing, however, but the habit of avoiding actuality, a habit 
inherent, it is true, in both the accepted methods, but which all 
the same is a flat contradiction of our humanity. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS METHOD 

From the foregoing we have understood something of the 
requirements for a satisfaction worthy of human beings, and on 
the basis of that understanding we have attempted to define the 
sort of method necessary to its attainment. But merely that we 
desire such satisfaction is not in itself a guaranty that something 
exists corresponding to that which we have so fruitlessly been 
seeking. Before we set about finding a true method, therefore, 
we must inquire whether from our experiences we have any 
right to hope for a satisfaction which incorporates in itself the 
desirable qualities of both the idealistic and the materialistic 
approach. 

I 


Even now, as things are, we find that from time to time 
certain individuals become deeply satisfied—in fact, so satisfied 
that the memory of their satisfaction endures vividly for long 
periods of time. It is not merely a simple animal satisfaction; 
for it is not exclusively of the senses. Nor, again, does it have a 
purely intellectual character. It depends as much upon the one 
as upon the other, and comes of a happy co-operation of these 
two. It is a state which is supremely self-evident; for during, or 
directly after, such experiences every one of us feels as if he has 
been face to face with life. It is enjoyed as a present reality, yet 
it prepares us for the enjoyment of future happiness by enlarg- 
ing our powers of appreciation. Moreover, because it is the 
means of a real evolution of character, we do not look back upon 
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it as something to be recaptured, as we might some mere animal 
pleasure. We feel, instead, that it has become so living a part 
of the present as to be ours beyond the need of repetition. 

Whether it has been while listening to an exalted musical 
performance, while beholding a masterpiece of painting or 
sculpture, while attending a great play or reading a great piece 
of literature; whether while walking alone through woods or 
fields, while in the company of intimate and cherished friends, 
while in the embrace of a lover, or simply while playing with 
children and as a child—in all of these cases we can recognize 
that we have been in the truest sense satisfied. Notable, too, is 
the sense of self-fulfilment when we are absorbed in work that 
we love, when we know the intense rapture of successful crea- 
tion, the compelling ardor of original thinking, the delight of 
implanting virile thought in young and receptive minds, or the 
simple contentment of useful physical labor. Whatever the form 
our experience may take, for the moment we are lifted out of 
the bondage of unattainable ideals or meaningless sense enjoy- 
ments, and emerge as full-fledged human beings. We achieve, 
indeed, a remarkably close approximation of everything we de- 
sire when we seek the ideal, plus everything we expect when we 
pursue the sensuous. 

Yet, real and exhilarating as it is, this joy is never permanent. 
As soon as we have passed out of the experience and we begin 
to readjust ourselves to our special world of habits, traditions, 
and taboos, our delight vanishes and we fall back into our 
former ways. By casting these glowing experiences in our path, 
life seems constantly to be giving us hints as to how the real 
satisfaction may be found. But, in spite of this fact, we never 
see them as anything more than happy accidents, the chance 
products of our own mood and favoring circumstance. Such ex- 
periences, however, are hardly the result of mere accident. It is 
my conviction that here an unconscious method, and one totally 
different from the others we have examined, has been tempo- 
rarily invoked. Only our lack of recognition of the method has 
impeded its further operation. 
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THE PURSUIT OF HUMAN HAPPINESS II 


Now in looking upon these experiences as the joint product of 
our own mood and special circumstances about us, we assume 
an objective as well as a subjective prerequisite for happiness. 
We take it for granted that certain activities and enjoyments are 
more conducive to real happiness than others; and we may be 
tempted to see in their proper choice the key to the method we 
are seeking. But here we will be mistaken. For there is no way 
of determining in the abstract precisely what is conducive to 
happiness and growth in a man, and what to misery and deg- 
radation. Every man’s happiness must be judged in relation 
to his own capacities. The deeper his inner resources, the more 
complete his enjoyment of everything with which he comes in 
contact, from the loftiest to the lowliest things of life. And these 
resources are not necessarily the fruit of extensive contact with 
what is called culture. Relatively uncultured persons have often 
attained a deeper penetration, tranquillity, and sense of satis- 
faction among humble surroundings than many of the more 
cultured and privileged have been able to attain in their highly 
civilized environment. Our satisfaction is not determined by 
the activities and enjoyments in which we engage, but rather 
by the attitude we preserve while engaging in them. 

But before proceeding to our search for the method which will 
bring us real satisfaction under all circumstances, and not 
merely under favorable ones, it will be well to consider those 
capacities in respect to which a man’s true happiness may be 
estimated. For without understanding them he may be led 
either into the error of aiming at too ambitious a goal, or into 
that of remaining satisfied with too little and of clinging to a 
sense life his intellect has outgrown. He may, in other words, 
choose circumstances which will hinder, instead of favoring, the 
achievement of any satisfaction. 

What a man’s individual intellectual or emotional capacity 
should be at any one moment of his life it is impossible for an 
outsider to declare. But, though even with the individual these 
may elude further definition, it is easy enough for him to deter- 
mine whether or not he has been living neither beneath nor 
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beyond his capacity. The test consists in observing whether he 
has preserved his resiliency and independence. When a man 
disciplines himself too severely, when he tries to grasp an ideal 
still beyond his capacity, when intellectual pursuits carry him 
out of touch with practical affairs, a certain tenseness, physical 
as well as spiritual, indicates that he is in danger of losing his 
freedom and with it his adaptability. On the other hand, when 
he is carried away with an excess of sentiment, pity, rage, fear, 
or suspicion, when he yields to ignoble desires or superstitions 
and allows these to become habitual, a feeling of physical and 
spiritual abandon indicates that he is in the same danger. In 
general, it may be said that if he chooses such intellectual pur- 
suits as will not hinder his living up to his emotional capacity, 
and such emotional enjoyments as will not hinder his living up 
to his intellectual capacity—that is to say, such pursuits as will 
produce in him neither the extreme of tenseness nor that of 
abandon—then he will have chosen those activities and enjoy- 
ments which will bring about the greatest likelihood of satis- 
faction. 

As long, therefore, as we are in need of the help of favoring 
circumstances, this (or some equivalent) method must be ap- 
plied if we would miss no chance of obtaining happiness. Still, 
at best it is a purely negative method. Objects and events can- 
not of themselves insure satisfaction, even though they may be 
chosen so as not to hinder it. For, without the proper method of 
approaching them, without real inner resources, no amount of 
favorable circumstances can produce this ultimately subjective 
state. There is a further factor, without which all search must 
be fruitless, but which, having been discovered, will enable us to 
obtain satisfaction regardless of whether our circumstances are 
chosen well or ill. 

Our task, then, as human beings is to capture once and for all 
the attitude which in the past has permitted our brief periods of 
true satisfaction. For its lack of permanence is the sole detail in 
which our experiences have differed from what we have de- 
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signed a satisfaction worthy of humanity. We must achieve 
consciously the continuation of that method which we ourselves 
have unconsciously followed while in the state just described. 
Then, having once achieved it, we shall depend no longer upon 
chance for our moments of deepest joy, but shall have learned 
to extract delight to the fullest possible degree from every 
incident of life. 


II 


The conscious existence of every one of us is characterized by 
active and passive moods. We have already seen that these 
moods are what determine the form in which both our search 
for the ideal and our pursuit of sense enjoyment manifest them- 
selves. If we examine those cases where we have been most 
deeply satisfied, we find the same phenomenon there as well. 
Successful creative art or scientific research, fruitful teaching or 
manual labor, all these are active forms of satisfaction. During 
them the individual remains the agent. On the other hand, ap- 
preciation of great music, painting, or literature, enjoyment of 
nature, friendship, or love, are predominantly passive forms. 
The individual here is, as it were, acted upon by the object. In 
the case of the more active forms of enjoyment, we are often 
unaware of our satisfaction until afterward, when they are seen 
in the perspective of time. Then even what appeared as suf- 
fering and hardship may be recognized as valuable and satis- 
fying. When engaged in the more passive forms, however, we 
are conscious of our deep satisfaction even while in the 
midst of the experience. 

But one characteristic all such experiences have in common, 
and that is their complete concern with actuality, with what is 
going on in the continuous present. In no case has there been 
either that preoccupation with the future which characterizes 
the quest for the ideal, or that tendency to linger over a static 
experience (swiftly left behind by the present) which char- 
acterizes the quest for sense enjoyment. Instead, there has been 
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a vivid awareness on the part of intellect and sense alike. Hence 
in order to reproduce this condition we must learn how to con- 
centrate both these faculties upon whatever we have selected in 
the way of activity or enjoyment, and even upon whatever has 
been forced upon us against our will. 

It is true that our thoughts of the ideal (whether future or 
past) and our sensations are part of that living present upon 
which we must concentrate. But they have significance for us 
as human beings only as they enrich our understanding of, and 
our participation in, the present—not in themselves at all. If 
we become attached to the ideal to the exclusion of sensation, we 
lose our ability to work effectively. If we become attached to 
sensation to the exclusion of the ideal, we lose our capacity to 
be objective. In either case, we forfeit our contact with that 
ever moving moment of time which coincides with conscious- 
ness itself, and is, indeed, the only absolute reality. Our method, 
therefore, must be such as to preserve this contact during 
periods of activity and passivity alike. 

In order to concentrate completely upon activity, whenever 
that is called for, we must keep unfailingly before our mind’s 
eye at all times of inactivity the mind’s immemorial tendency 
toward one or other of the extremes of intellect and sense. We 
must be on the alert to discourage any further subservience to 
either. By careful and regular meditation upon the nature of 
these two extremes, and upon the nature of the satisfaction at 
which they both aim, we shall brand indelibly upon the memory 
the inescapable fact that neither in the ever receding ideal 
future, nor in the dying past of the senses, is contentment to 
be found. Thus we shall best prepare ourselves for worthy en- 
joyments and activities, and for approaching all experiences 
(whatever their nature) worthily. For this knowledge, becom- 
ing instinctive, will remove the last obstacle to the full concen- 
tration of our faculties upon whatever activity we may under- 
take, and so promote more fruitful and satisfaction-bringing 
labors. Moreover, when the passive mood holds sway, it will 
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enable us to take up the role of conscious observer and to enjoy 
without preoccupation the minute unfoldment of conscious ex- 
istence within, or the mystery of time and change without. If 
circumstances are less favorable than we might desire, it will 
enable us to obtain as much satisfaction as possible therefrom. 
And, finally, if we have failed on any occasion to concentrate 
upon the present, it will help us to avoid regrets which would 
only further distract us from it. 

When thoroughly established, this method should remain, as 
it was originally, an essentially unconscious one, functioning 
automatically when the obstacles to its operation have been 
removed. With its help can be reproduced that one condition 
common to all truly satisfying experiences, namely, concern 
with actuality—thus making possible the spontaneous upwell- 
ing of an identical but more permanent satisfaction within us. 
Here indeed lies the fulfilment of everything that the search for 
the ideal promises, and of everything that sense enjoyment 
offers, as well. Yet it differs totally from the result of a mere 
compromise between these two methods; for it represents not a 
shifting back and forth according to the demands of two ex- 
tremes of conduct, but rather a fulfilment of them both, where 
the individual is neither tense with forlorn hope nor waylaid in 
soft indulgence, but constantly alert to the implications of the 
moment. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages I have tried to show how a man may 
set about finding real satisfaction. As we have seen, if he is to 
be permanently satisfied, it is necessary for him to find a hap- 
piness which is typically human. Whenever he has been un- 
satisfied, it has been because he has been content to accept 
pleasures which were beneath him, or to strive after dreams too 
high for attaining. If the unmixed life of the senses has brought 
him no lasting joy, neither has the unmixed life of intellect 
brought him perfect peace; and whatever he has attempted 
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between the two has been for the most part but vexation of 
spirit. 

I do not expect many to agree that their present way of living 
needs to be changed. Some there must be who have already 
found the satisfaction which most of us are still seeking; some 
there are who will insist that in one of the accepted methods is 
salvation; while still others there may be who will oppose what 
I have suggested as impracticable. But for those who are 
acutely conscious of an essential emptiness in their living I urge 
serious consideration of the method so briefly touched on here. 

There is little enough time for any of us to attain in our life 
that happiness which most of us feel is our birthright. Now is 
none too soon to start a new habit of thought concerning our 
relation to the scheme of things. Whether we can face the fact 
steadily or not, we are every one of us doomed to the same 
death. Then once for all this whole fabric of existence must fall 
to pieces utterly, and none can say to what end has been all of 
his striving here on earth. As we are human, therefore, we shall 
seek to face our present existence and its dissolution in a man- 
ner befitting our humanity. We shall neither look to heaven as 
an antidote for the misery of the one and the unnameable terror 
of the other, nor cling to sense-pleasures in an attempt to forget 
them, but find sustenance in ourselves to live without the 
escapes that these afford. Not to become absorbed into an ulti- 
mate and ecstatic bliss, not to yield utterly to the sweet but 
stagnant pleasures of sense, but to participate, fully conscious, 
in the “‘goings-on of the universe,” is the chief end of man. 

It is in living up to our present intellectual and emotional 
capacity that we fulfil our vocation as human beings. And this 
is possible only if we understand the unconscious method. 
Strangely enough, it is because men have thought of their 
humanity as an ideal to be reached that they have so often 
failed to make the most of it. Instead of looking upon it as 
something inherent, they have treated their present potentiality 
as no more than a future possibility. If they are to set about the 
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business of becoming satisfied human beings, however, they 
must transform this sense of a goal to be achieved in the future 
into the conviction that the method is not a means to a future 
end, but that it is itself the goal. Delight resides not in the stale 
attainment of a goal beyond, but in realizing to the utmost, 
from moment to moment, what we are already in our essence. 

Let us cease, therefore, our longing for the future or the past, 
and inaugurate the worship of actuality, child of the marriage 
of consciousness and time. Why need we cry out for any higher, 
brighter, more mysterious reality than that process which is tak- 
ing place eternally within us and without? To be aware of this 
wonder to the utmost of our capacity is to find satisfaction wor- 
thy of our humanity. Here and not elsewhere lies our salvation. 


New York CIty 











OLD NORSE AND ANCIENT GREEK IDEALS 
SVEINBJORN JOHNSON 


EOGRAPHICALLY, Greece and Scandinavia are not 
far apart; and yet, to those who have studied only 
the red, and sometimes hysterical, annals of the priest- 

ly chroniclers of the eighth and ninth centuries, as found in the 
British Isles, or the histories based on them, culturally the 
Greeks and the Vikings seem to have been separated by a veri- 
table Ginungagap as wide as that which divides refinement from 
barbarism. It is understandable, therefore, that the implica- 
tions of the title, that anything in the ideals or philosophies of 
Greece and Scandinavia of ancient times can be comparable, 
will, at first glance, inspire skepticism in places where the litera- 
ture and philosophy of the sunny southlands of Europe have 
been the objects of special and exclusive study. Indeed, if it 
be permissible to refer to the commonly accepted texts on the 
history of thought and philosophy, the paucity or total want 
of reference to ancient Scandinavia justifies the statement that 
these learned writers are not even aware of the indubitable fact 
that this virile people not only did reflect upon matters other 
than the arts of war, but possessed a distinct moral philosophy 
which was rather clearly reflected in the life of the common 
man as well as in the customary law of the time. 


I 

The period which, for our purposes, is embraced within the 
phrase “Old Norse” is the Viking Age. This phrase, again, 
needs elucidation in order to provide the background of colors 
necessary to a complete picture of Norse thought. 

The Viking Age is a distinct period in northern history. In A.D. 
617 a Scandinavian expedition first appeared off the Irish coast; 
then followed a period of comparative quiet while the Scottish 
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islands were settled by Norsemen. About 800 the whole of 
Scandinavia seemed to heave and swell with a restlessness that 
broke in succeeding waves over all Europe. In 793 they 
swarmed over Lindisfarne, near the Northumberland coast; 
and by 825 they had spread inland, seizing large cities and even 
wintering in the British Isles. In 874 the settlement of Iceland 
began, from the islands west of Scandinavia and from Ireland; 
and in 876 the Danes took Northumberland, distributing the 
land and fully cultivating the soil. By goo northern England 
was Norse and Alfred barely kept the Norsemen from the 
southern counties; they had settled Normandy and were laying 
the foundations of the Icelandic republic; in Ireland they had 
founded Dublin and had overrun the Orkneys, Caithness, the 
Shetlands, and the Faroe Islands; while the Swedes had swept 
through Russia, founding a line of kings, and in 907 were 
threatening the very gates of Constantinople. Meanwhile, the 
Danes had occupied Wendish territory and established a settle- 
ment on the Prussian coast. 

For three-quarters of a century the processes of amalgama- 
tion were at work. Trade, commerce, governmental science, 
and law developed on firmer bases. While this period can be 
described as peaceful and quiet only by contrast, nevertheless 
the invading Norsemen were everywhere adjusting and adapt- 
ing themselves to the new environment, to local customs, laws, 
and institutions. In Normandy they yielded their own to the 
language and customs of the native people; in England they 
were becoming Saxon; in Ireland—when they were not exter- 
minated— they became Celts, and in Scotland, Scotch; while in 
Iceland they set up a free state and a legal system upon princi- 
ples of popular freedom far in advance of their time and in 
direct conflict with absolutist tendencies then beginning to man- 
ifest themselves strongly in other parts of Europe. 

Wherever they went, however, they left their impress on the 
country, its people, and its institutions. A large percentage of 
place names and surnames in the Isle of Man, in England, and 
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in Scotland are Norse. Scores of place names about Dublin are 
Scandinavian; and even the Celtic tongue enriched its vocabu- 
lary by many a word from the Old Norse. I have searched for 
only a few, but they are significant, because they deal with 
important concepts or institutions. The Celtic was rather rich 
in synonyms. Many of these are of Scandinavian origin. 
Among the Celtic words for each of the following—like a duck- 
ling in a flock of chicks—I find a word brought to Ireland by the 
Vikings: law, court, murder, strife, slave. 

About 975 the last act in the dramatic epoch we call the 
Viking Age commences. Svein Split-beard vows that he will 
conquer England, and the ocean again gleams and sparkles 
with the long boats from the North. This scene ends with the 
coming of Canute the Great as the ruler of England, who 
brought the Norseman and the Saxon together where they 
could better see themselves as one people under one king. Then 
comes the gradual assimilation of the invaders by the natives. 
In England the Danes are at peace; in Russia the Norsemen 
mingle with the more numerous Slavs; in Ireland the Scandi- 
navians are steadily passing into the life of the cities, while the 
native Irish dwell in the country; and in the islands between 
the Scandinavian North and the British Isles the people are 
settling down. Lastly, after his Norse kinsmen had long since 
ceased to harass the coast lines, the Duke of Normandy, as 
if yielding to some atavistic impulse, sweeps over the Channel 
to rule an England now Norse and Saxon. We have come to 
the end of the Viking Age, and the bold characters who played 
upon its stage have answered their last call. 

During this age, between A.D. 850 and 1000, in some place, 
but no one knows where, the Hdvamdl was composed. This 
poem—one hundred sixty-six stanzas—is a part of a collection 
of ancient Scandinavian verse which has come to us in manu- 
scripts identified with the name of a famous Icelandic priest 
who died in 1133. That this talented man had anything to do 
with the collection, known since the sixteenth century as the 
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Edda of Seemund the Learned or Wise, some able scholars 
are inclined to doubt. Where it was reduced to writing has also 
been the subject of learned debate, but that these marvelous 
poems were preserved in Iceland and recorded in Old Icelandic 
is among the few uncontested verities. 

The Eddic poems, of which Hdvamdl ranks first in dignity, 
are Homeric in the timelessness of their vitality and power. 
Theories, ideas, concepts, and interpretations concerning Homer 
and Hdvamdl come and go from age to age, but both live on, 
undimmed by the centuries and undiminished in their universal 
affinity with fine intelligence and spiritual grace. In the sev- 
enty-first stanza of Hdvamdl we find clear proof that the poem 
is not merely a mirror of a savage epoch, which, when the epoch 
passes, loses in interest and is soon forgotten. The author, re- 
minding us of Milton’s famous lines on his own blindness, says 
to the lame, the armless, the deaf, and the blind that for them 
there is a definite place, a particular use in life. Here, if proof 
were needed, we find the explicit exaltation of the things of the 
mind over the purely physical side of man. The truly universal 
character of the central thought of this poem, its unchanging 
validity in every age, clime, and condition, are the more im- 
pressive when we recall that it was composed and recited in a 
period when physical prowess was commonly held among the 
noblest gifts of men. 

The word Hdvamdl means “words of the High One,’ 
of course, is none other than Odin or Wotan, the most impos- 
ing figure of Norse mythology. This god was, significantly, 
much more than a war deity. He was the symbol of the culti- 
vated mind, of the human intellect refined by wide travels, 
elevated in wisdom because of meditation, and mellowed by 
ripe experience. In short, Odin was the Roman Mercury. The 
poet, with a guile worthy of other peoples and other times, 
seeks to impart authority to his discourse by investing his teach- 
ings in the habilaments of divine speech; indeed, he rather 
anticipates John Milton’s claim, when, centuries later and per- 
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haps with a tinge of poetic license, the great poet said: ‘“What 
does God then but reveal Himself, as His manner is, first to 
His Englishmen?” and, lest this be not impressive enough, he 
tells his hearers that the wisdom of Odin was acquired only after 
travels the world over and trials and experiences of a variety 
denied mortal men. 

This poem is the Nichomachean Ethics of the North. Not in 
finished orderliness of outline, not in elaboration of form, not in 
nicety of argument and demonstration, does it parallel this 
great work of the Greek philosopher; yet the complete freedom 
from the influence of creed or religious doctrine upon the pre- 
cepts stated, the simple thesis that human nature is the bedrock 
on which the pillars of moral philosophy must rest, the stern 
simplicity of the fundmental principles which should motivate 
human conduct, and the ethical content of the composition en- 
title this poem to a place alongside the moral philosophy of the 
triumvirate of Greece—Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, but es- 
pecially the last of these three, for Plato found it difficult wholly 
to free his thinking from the dominating influence of the super- 
natural. Hdvamdl has been chosen as the chief source because 
it is regarded the most important evidence concerning the moral 
and intellectual ideas of the Viking Age. 

If climate and topography, in the course of the centuries, af- 
fect the modes of thought of a people, how widely different 
should be the moral philosophies of the nations from the south- 
lands and those of the inhabitants of the “frozen north,” where 
stern mountains, capped by eternal snows, raise gleaming peaks 
into coldly moonlit nights measured in months rather than in 
hours. It is our purpose to compare the outlook upon life of 
the ancient Greeks and of the Norsemen of old—to set down in 
comparison or contrast the moral philosophies of these great 
but remotely separated peoples. 

Some matters must, of necessity, be stated without close 
demonstration, but only such as are believed to be generally ac- 
cepted as established truths. In few fields is dogmatism more 
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objectionable than in that of philosophy, yet certain general 
statements must be hazarded in the hope that they will not pro- 
voke serious debate. 

Since search has disclosed no evidence to the contrary, we 
believe that the moral philosophy of ancient Scandinavia was 
indigenous—was Norse and Germanic’ in origin, and not con- 
sciously or directly borrowed from outside sources. That is to 
say, it was a natural, a homogeneous growth which correctly 
disclosed the thinking of the common people upon the deepest 
problems of life. It was a plant strictly of domestic birth and 
growth, its form and its fragrance—like the configuration of the 
country itself—the normal and inevitable fruition of native 
forces. 

Although the available sources of Old Norse philosophy, 
other than Hévamdl,? are not numerous, they are reliably com- 


«The German historians have for years been in the habit of telling us that the 
Nordic people are part of the Germanic race and that they originated in the plains of 
Germany, but the Nordic people had little in common with the Celtic and Slavonic 
races in Germany, excepting the relationship which Snorre Sturlason alleges to exist 
between them..... It is, however, generally acknowledged that over-population in 
the barren countries of the north was the cause of many Scandinavians settling in North 
Germany, after the invasions by the Goths and Huns had spent their force. This 
mixture of races has made the Germans the most intellectual people in Europe. After 
the passing of the Viking Age the German people in their turn commenced exercising a 
great influence upon the customs and manners of the Scandinavian peoples, and many 
Germans settled in the north. Before that time the Nordic people had for centuries 
developed their race in the hard and frosty climate of the northern countries, among 
their mountains, fjords and extensive coast lines, and it was in these surroundings that 
the people acquired their strong physique, their sea sense and independence of char- 
acter. It was also here that the Nordic mythology became firmly established.”’ P. xxi, 
Introduction to Heimskringla, or The Lives of the Norse Kings, by Snorre Sturlason, 
edited by Erling Monsen and translated by him with the assistance of A. H. Smith 
(Cambridge, England, 1932). For remarkable illustrations of parallelisms in the under- 
lying ethical concepts of two distinct and remote systems of mythology—the Norse and 
the Persian—see Johnson, Pioneers of Freedom (Boston, 1930), pp. 147, 151. 


2 One of the better English translations of Hdvamdl is that of Olive Bray in the 
Elder or Poetic Edda (London: Printed for the Viking Club, 1908). Although the trans- 
lator evidences a measure of poetic talent and has, on the whole, performed a difficult 
task with exceptional success, there are errors which sometimes rob the original text of 
its truly profound significance. Among such, mention may be made of stanzas 28, 29, 
and 36. While the author of this article has consulted this translation and others, the 
conclusions offered are based upon his own reading of the text of Hdévamdl in the original 
Norse or Old Icelandic. 
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plete. The sagas contain much direct and even more indirect 
evidence of the principal points in this philosophy, as well as 
examples of its influence in daily life; and the Eddic poetry is 
the most direct and dependable proof that the Vikings em- 
braced a philosophy of life specific in its content and explicit in 
formal statement. 

II 


By contrast, the sources of Greek philosophy are numerous 
Aristotle may be regarded, at least for our present purpose, one 
of the greatest expositors of the moral philosophy of ancient 
Greece and the Ethics the chief source of that philosophy. 
Whether Aristotle may correctly be regarded as speaking for 
the common people of Greece is debatable, but that the system 
he evolved is supported by logic of almost unparalleled vigor 
few competent critics will deny. It is probable that the Greeks 
loved pleasure too ardently to be consistent followers of the 
precepts laid down by Aristotle, and that this knowledge 
prompted him to say that it is not easy for men to follow the 
path of virtue, but that is unimportant. He is, in any view, an 
able spokesman for a certain system for over twenty centuries 
identified with the thought processes of ancient Greece; and 
whatever contrasts or similarities may transpire when his sys- 
tem is set alongside that of ancient Scandinavia (for most prac- 
tical purposes almost as far away as Mars) are bound to stir 
our imagination. 

Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics constitute together a single 
treatise which the author himself has called “the philosophy of 
human affairs,” although it is more commonly described by him 
as political science. It falls naturally into the two divisions 
named, the former dealing with individual and the latter with 
municipal or social man. Man’s character, as an individual, is 
the author’s central theme in the Ethics; his connection with 
his fellows and society in the state (city) is the chief topic of 
Politics; and both, taken together, present the philosopher’s 
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views on the subject of human conduct, other than that which 
relates directly to truth or knowledge. 

Life, to the Greeks, was not a meandering stream, flowing in 
no fixed direction and toward no definite or ascertainable end. 
In order to realize its ideal possibilities, life must move toward 
an objective sufficiently concrete for the imagination of the 
ordinary man to grasp. Human conduct, therefore, was deemed 
to be motivated with this idealistic end in view—an end, never- 
theless, which man could readily see in the distance before at- 
taining it. It followed that the nature of this objective must be 
clearly and correctly understood, for otherwise practical con- 
duct could not be appropriately determined in order to achieve 
it. Thus, we come to an understanding of the stress laid, in 
Greek philosophy and in the Ethics, upon the necessity of 
abundant and correct knowledge of the true objective of life 
and of the best methods to attain it. 

To the Greeks moral conduct meant simply reasonable con- 
duct; and the names of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle are usually 
associated with the idea that virtue is essential to happiness. 

Aristotle regarded all things as substance, natural, super- 
natural, and human, in contrast with a type of modern ideal- 
ism—that all things are mind or states of mind. 

Another noteworthy feature of Aristotle’s system of moral 
philosophy is that it does not depend for its validity upon the 
precepts of any religion. Its twin pillars are human nature and 
human experience. On this starting point, Aristotle and the au- 
thor of Hdvamdil are in close accord. 

Synoptically stated, the aim of life, in the Greek view, is 
happiness—that which, as Aristotle puts it, “is an object of 
choice always in itself, and never with a view to any other.” 

Aristotle is not satisfied by the naked conclusion that happi- 
ness is the aim of life. His penetrating mind discerned readily 
that the inquiry must be pressed much farther. Not only is it 
necessary that an answer be sought to the question, ‘“‘When is a 
person happy?” but it is essential that an examination be made 
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into the problem, ‘‘What constitutes the highest human excel- 
lence?”’ He did both, and the method of treatment he pursued 
is too well known to make an attempted restatement here any- 
thing but pedantic. 

In Aristotle’s view, happiness consisted essentially in a ‘kind 
of working of the soul in the way of perfect excellence’; that 
happiness does not pertain to faculties; and that it “belongs to 
the class of things precious and final,” for ‘“‘with a view to it we 
all do everything else that is to be done.” 

Man is superior to all other creatures, says Aristotle, because 
he has the capacity to think. Hence the greatest satisfaction or 
happiness lies in the most complete development of this extraor- 
dinary endowment. To achieve the highest excellence, good 
judgment, temperateness—i.e., self-control, balanced desires— 
and an artistic choice of means must be the mold in which the 
whole life is cast. Excellence, in short, is not a state of harmless 
intent, of simplicity of mind or of character; it is not glorified 
prudery; it is not mere goodness which has never met and over- 
come temptation; it is, rather the ripe result of experience, re- 
fined in the personality of a man who has most fully realized 
the powers of the supreme gift of thought. 

This excellence is attained by a highroad laid out through the 
mazes of human affairs by the reason of man. This path is not 
illumined by the fickle gleams of evanescent creeds; and it is 
not traversed step by step through the complexities of religious 
dogma. This great highway is the famous Mean, the median 
way between extremes, elaborated by Aristotle, but fore- 
shadowed by Socrates and Plato, which is always discernible 
through the seasoned appraisal of pertinent conditions by the 
reasoning faculty. 

Aristotle points out that the Greek word for habit of perfected 
self-mastery signifies that which preserves practical wisdom; 
and practical wisdom was a concept referring to knowledge of 
particular facts which comes only from experience, but not to 
knowledge of first principles. 
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Briefly put, the virtuous man is one whose will holds his 
conduct to the golden mean, in accordance with the dictates of 
prudence and right reason, and who avoids excess or defect of 
certain feelings or action in given circumstances. In summary, 
such a one is a reasonable man. 

Of the “great-minded” Aristotle has much to say. The great- 
minded man values himself highly but justly; he “bears him- 
self as he ought in respect of honor and dishonor,” and honor is 
“the greatest of external goods,”’ for we attribute it to the gods; 
he is at the summit and he is in the mean; and honor is “‘special- 
ly the object matter’ of the great-minded man. He bears him- 
self affably toward ‘“‘people of middle station,” but loftily 
toward the “great or fortunate,” and he asks favors reluctantly, 
but grants them liberally. 

One of Aristotle’s themes is friendship. Friendship is inti- 
mately connected with virtue and “‘it is a thing most necessary 
for life, since no one would choose to live without friends.”’ It 
keeps the young from error, and among friends ‘‘justice is not 
required.” 

The conditions of friendship are explicitly stated. ‘Equality 
and similarity,” frequent and intimate association, exchange of 
favors and gifts, calling friends in ‘‘on occasion of good for- 
tune,” but reluctantly when misfortune strikes, and mutuality 
in ‘virtue’ are some of the well-known characteristics of true 
friendship. Then he concludes: 

Therefore the Friendship of the wicked comes to be depraved; for, 
being unstable, they share in what is bad and become depraved in being 
made like to one another; but the Friendship of the good is good, growing 
with their intercourse; they improve also, as it seems, by repeated acts, 
and by mutual correction, for they receive impress from one another in 
the points which give them pleasures; whence says the poet, 

“Thou from the good, good things shalt surely learn.”’ 

Practical wisdom, according to Aristotle, approaches perfec- 
tion only as it develops through experience. He does not believe 
that youth, because of inexperience, is a profitable period in 
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which to pursue far the paths of moral philosophy. Here a strik- 
ing parallel from Hdvamdl comes to mind. At the outset it is un- 
mistakably suggested to the listener that the High One spoke 
the words which are about to be repeated only after ripe ex- 
perience and wide travel had put upon them their approving 
seal. As the Greek philosopher insisted that all his ultimate 
propositions in the Ethics must stand the test of experience, so 
the Norse poet founded the sanctions of his moral teachings in 
the solid ground of test and trial. 

Now, let us look at Aristotle’s superman. Let us stand him up 
where we can really see him. He likes to be alone; he is never 
stirred to high admiration or marked vehemence, for to him 
nothing is great and nothing is very important; he would rather 


render than receive service or favors, for the grantor is in a 
position of superiority while the beneficiary’s case is the reverse; 


he speaks frankly, never ill save of enemies and then only to 
them, and he is not talkative; he is his own best friend and 
never needlessly exposes himself to danger; he has no part in 
public displays and cares not whether he or others be praised or 
blamed; on proper occasion he will incur grave risks, for he 
knows that “there are terms on which it is not worth while to 
live’; he does not feel malice, forgets wrongs to himself, and 
accepts the accidents and incidents of life with dignified com- 
posure, always making the most of them. 

Aristotle has here portrayed an admirable but a rather coldly 
ideal figure; and it is understandable why he said that it was 
not easy to live the life of virtue he laid out for his fellow-men. 
Indeed, knowing what most of us do of ourselves, it seems likely 
that we might at times find it trying had we to live steadily 
with this man. 

lil 

In extracting the moral philosophy of ancient Scandinavia 
from the Hdévamdl the arrangement of the stanzas, as commonly 
made in the standard texts, must be ignored. The presentation 
is far from orderly and, in this respect, cannot be compared with 
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the Ethics of Aristotle. It is suggested, however, that the re- 
porters who, anciently, recorded the poems may have disar- 
ranged the original plan of the author, for Hdvamdl was long 
preserved in human memory, and passed from one generation 
to another by word of mouth before it was reduced to writing. 
The order in which the content is here presented has, therefore, 
nothing to do with the structural plan of the poem as we know 
it today. 

The moral philosophy of ancient Scandinavia, as presented 
in Hdvamédl, is, like that of the Greeks, wholly independent of 
religious dogma. As heretofore said, it is grounded in human 
nature. This conclusion cannot be supported by proof without 
extensive quotations. Indeed, as in the Ethics, this opinion is 
not formed until the main points in the treatise have been 
examined and their common connection and purpose perceived 


from a view of the whole. 
Near the opening of Hdvamdl, as we now have it, we find the 
Norse concept of happiness and at least one of its essential ele- 


ments. It is said in stanza eight: “Happy is he who obtains 
leave for action only from himself and has acquired helpful lore.” 
The phrase /of og liknstafni is, I think, mistranslated ‘‘fair fame 
and kindly words” in the translation of Edda by Olive Bray, 
excellent though this translation is in most respects. Lof, in 
one of its meanings, is ‘“‘praise,’’ but, in another, it is “‘leave’’; 
and liknstafni is really a compound word, the first part of which 
meant “‘comforting,”’ ‘‘remedial,” “tending to relief or mercy,” 
and the second part meant “learning” or ‘‘wisdom,”’ clearly not 
“kindly words.” What the author means is this: he is happy 
who is his own master and has acquired practically useful 
knowledge or wisdom. In short, this stanza closely approxi- 
mates the practical wisdom of Aristotle. This is the theory of 
Dr. G. Finnbogason concerning the proper interpretation of 
these stanzas, and on this point I agree with him.’ 


3 As far as the author of this article knows, a well-known Icelandic scholar, Dr. 
G. Finnbogason, head of the National Library, Reykjavik, Iceland, is the only person 
who heretofore has drawn attention to the striking parallels in the moral philosophies 
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Another admissible rendition, suggested by Dr. George T. 
Flom*—which, however, does not essentially differ from what 
has been said above—is that the author does not refer to the 
actual words of praise, but rather to those qualities which earn 
for their possessors the respect of their fellow-men. In addition 
to mere prowess in war, that which was most calculated to bring 
praise in the Viking Age was a character combining and illus- 
trating self-reliance, courage, loyalty, and wisdom. 

The essence of the quoted stanza, concisely put, is that the 
first requisite of happiness is complete self-mastery, an inde- 
pendence of mind and action which chooses the simplest life, 
even extreme poverty, with personal freedom from influence or 
control by any force other than the individual himself. 

That this was the life-philosophy of the Scandinavians of the 
Viking Age is abundantly attested by authentic illustrations 
from the sagas. An independence of mind, so decisive as to 
seem harshly proud, so often appears that the casual reader, 
who has not become acquainted with the main elements of 
Scandinavian moral philosophy, naturally concludes that the 
Norsemen were a haughty, proud, and arrogant race. To what 
extent this conclusion may be correct is outside the province of 
our discussion; the point is mentioned in passing because in 
daily life, as well as in the customary and statutory law, philos- 
ophy was no ideal or purely scholastic abstraction—its influ- 
ence was real and its vitalizing power traceable in individual 
conduct and institutional character. Neither at the bar of 
formal justice nor that of public opinion was the way made 
easy for him who would dodge personal responsibility. Two il- 
lustrations from the law must suffice. Under the Gulathings Law 
of Norway (a collection of ancient Norwegian laws recently 
translated by Dr. L. M. Larson’), and the somewhat earlier 
of Greece and ancient Scandinavia. In Skirnir (journal of the Icelandic Literary So- 
ciety), Vol. CIII (Reykjavik, 1929), he compares the “‘Life Philosophies of Havamél 
and Aristotle’’ in a brief but scholarly article. 


4 Professor of Scandinavian languages and English philology, University of Illinois. 
5L. M. Larson, The Earliest Norwegian Laws (New York, 1935). 
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customary law in the Icelandic Grégds, the bailee of animals and 
other property was personally responsible for their safe return 
to the owner, without regard, save in rare cases, to the fact that 
the property was lost or damaged in circumstances which in our 
day would almost universally be accepted in law as completely 
exculpatory. 

Again, in the customary law of Iceland, presumably codified 
and approved by the parliament of that country in A.D. 930, the 
individual was in certain circumstances in duty bound to set 
the machinery of punitive justice in motion in order to insure 
the due punishment of offenders. As a member of society he 
owed a duty which he was expected faithfully to perform. 

The self-mastery of which Aristotle speaks, implying personal 
accountability, demands knowledge in order to be effectively 
operative in the direction of attaining the goal of happiness. 
The notion of “choice worthiness,” and the capacity to make a 
sound selection of paths to follow, predicates knowledge and the 
will to pursue the course which the finger post of knowledge 
points out. In the stanzas quoted above and in the fifth from 
Hdvamdl, the same thought is strikingly presented. It is not 
enough, we are told, that the individual be complete master of 
himself, his feelings, and his inclinations; wisdom is likewise 
necessary. In stanza five it is expressly said: ‘‘wisdom is neces- 
sary.”’ The author of Hdvamdl leaves no doubt concerning his 
estimate of the value of wisdom. It is better than wealth, for 
wealth may go in the twinkling of an eye; and it is comparable 
to the unwavering friend whose sympathy and counsel we seek 
before we act, and which we must have in order to live the com- 
plete life. The meaning is, obviously, that man must ceaselessly 
take counsel of wisdom, to put the matter into common phrase, 
in order to attain happiness. 

Except for the comparative obscureness caused by the fact 
that Hdvamdl is really recorded in syllabic form, the striking 
parallels between the Ethics and these Old Norse poems in re- 
gard to the essential points of their respective moral philoso- 
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phies would be obvious. It gives rise to interesting speculation 
when we ask the question by what process of reasoning the 
Norsemen would have supported the conclusions reached inde- 
pendently a thousand years after the great Greek philosopher 
elaborately reasoned to the same end. 

According to the Norse poems man is, by nature and neces- 
sity, a social creature. The Greeks, as has been seen, laid strong 
emphasis on the proposition that man is a gregarious or social 
animal. The need for human association, for friends, is one of 
the imperatives of man’s nature. In stanza fifty of Hdvamdl the 
lonely destiny of the solitary man is likened to the fate of a fir 
tree standing alone; and in stanza forty-seven the lone wanderer 
accounts himself wealthy when he finds an associate. 

It is not surprising that the Norse poet should emphasize the 
contribution wide travels make to man’s capacity to lead a wise 
and useful life. The Vikings were world-travelers, despite the 
fact that the hazards and difficulties of journeys away from 
their homes were almost beyond our comprehension. In the 
eighteenth stanza the author tells us that narrow is the view and 
dull is the wit of him who always lives at home, for only can one 
who has “fared on the way” understand life and appreciate the 
mental qualities of a man “‘wise of head and heart.’ Essentially 
we have here, again, emphasis upon the value of experience in 
the development of practical wisdom. 

Let me now try by paraphrase to place before you the ideal 
man of Hdvamdl, so that you may compare or contrast him 
with the ideal man as Aristotle paints him in the Nichomachean 
Ethics. His aim is happiness, but before that end is attained 
many conditions must be met and many difficulties overcome. 
In order to qualify himself so as to reach the goal, he must be 
equipped with certain qualities which he alone can cultivate and 
maintain in unimpaired integrity. Essentially, he must carry 
with him a burden of wisdom, for then he will learn to be 
temperate in all things, but especially in the use of food and 
ale, for excessive indulgence impairs the thought processes and 
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undermines his self-control. Yet he will not seek excessively to 
know the future, for that knowledge does not lead to happiness. 
He will be cautious, realizing that enemies may lurk anywhere; 
and he will guard his speech, keep his own counsels, and listen 
attentively. He does not rejoice in evil tidings, but is happy 
over good report; and he is gentle to the poor and the weak, and 
ridicules not the hapless wanderer. He controls his spirit and 
is not too mild or too quick to anger. He will be liberal with 
what he has, and he will be of a cheery and carefree disposition, 
because the foolish man lies awake thinking about his troubles, 
only to rise in the morning and find himself less competent to 
deal with them. (This parallels Aristotle’s thought that the 
capacity for rest and unweariness is an attribute of the highest 
happiness. ) 

Our ideal man is courageous, but mild mannered; and he 
knows that there are conditions on which life is not worth liv- 
ing—as when he has lost the regard of his fellow-men. He does 
not mock or find fault, for he knows that he is not himself fault- 
less; nor does he boast, because tests (deeds) are the only safe 
proof of worth. He is unmoved by flattery; he knows that man 
is insignificant, and that those who court him most will desert 
him first in time of need; he needs and appreciates good friends, 
for man is man’s joy. He uses his power sparingly. He does not 
take to his bosom the friend of his foe, and friends who turn false 
he pays in the same coin—i.e., he does not tell them the whole 
truth or let them know that he is aware of their perfidy. He is 
generous and he brings gifts, and he knows that material 
wealth is the most unstable of friends. Among his great 
blessings he reckons sons, relatives, moderate wealth, and good 
deeds. 

Yet this man must be free; therefore he must have enough 
wealth to make him independent of others. In his home every 
man is a dignitary—halr es heima hver. This striking stanza 
and the whole notion of the well-rounded man not only reminds 
one of the famous Anglo-Saxon idea that every man’s home is his 
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castle, but of Solon’s less-known assertion that the happy man 
is moderately supplied with external goods, has achieved noble 
deeds, and has lived complete master of himself. With this con- 
cept of the happy man Aristotle expressly agrees. 

He minds his own business, for each one knows best the fit of 
his own shoe, but the misfortunes of another he makes his own, 
and he has capacity for that holy indignation—we now call it 
contempt—which upright men feel burning within them when 
they see the suffering of friends, neighbors, even strangers, 
brought on by the meanness or perfidy of others. That this 
sentiment vitalized the lives and the relations of men in the 
Viking Age the sagas abundantly testify. 

Lastly, he lives a life without shame, realizing, in disagree- 
ment with Shakespeare, that good repute never dies, though all 
else save evil reputation must perish from this earth. 

It appears that the poet here tells his listeners what Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle had told the Greeks a thousand years be- 
fore, that virtue—the mean or median state of the passions—is 
essential to happiness and the complete life. 

The demand of self-mastery which Aristotle makes of his 
superman is one of the most difficult to fulfil in all imaginable 
human situations. Put bluntly, as he puts it, the ordinary man 
is inclined to despair of ever attaining even an approximation 
of this noble objective. At first glance, Hdvamdl seems less 
exacting on this point, but on closer study it is not certain that 
the ideal man of Norse philosophy is much nearer the very frail 
and very human reality of the man who walks in weakness down 
the wavering path of life, often against a will which suggests a 
nobler road. 

It would probably offend the philosopher to speak of a 
philosophy of love, so I shall not do so. In some of love’s more 
extreme and violent manifestations, Aristotle expected his 
countrymen to subject it to the habit of perfected self-mastery. 
The Greeks and the Norsemen seem to have thought alike upon 
some aspects of the grand passion and of its human agents. The 
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Greeks described Venus as that “Cyprus born goddess, weaver 
of deceits.”” In Hdvamdl the poet admonishes man that he can- 
not trust the words of a woman because the truth is not in her; 
and that love makes fools of wise men as often as it does of 
those less wise. To guard against the charge of bias, he warns 
the maid that men speak fairest when their hearts are full of 
guile, and that toward women men are full of wiles. 

All of which can be summarized in the statement that even 
in those days love was a game of guile; and this Odin well knew, 
for he had much experience and had traveled widely. 

The author of the Old Norse system enjoins upon the ideal 
man the necessity, if he would be happy and honored in life and 
in death, to control his appetites, his temper, his tongue, his 
natural impulse to abuse power—.in short, to choose the median 
way which wisdom follows, because wisdom knows life’s objec- 
tive and the way to attain it. Where Aristotle generalizes and 
then particularizes by specifying the passions which must not 
be permitted to sway man too far off the golden mean, the Norse 
author enumerates the chief dangers which beset man and tells 
him to subject his catalogued inclinations to a rational curb. 
The Greeks possessed greater powers of generalization, if we 
accept Aristotle as their spokesman and representative; the 
Norsemen specified and enumerated; but both dealt with the 
same human passions, the same human nature, and enjoined the 
same duty to eschew excesses and follow a rational middle 
course. As the Scandinavian law of this period has come down 
to us, we note this same tendency to particularize the circum- 
stances which shall constitute crimes or give rise to legal rights, 
as distinguished from the practice of general statement which 
tends to characterize the growth of the law as men acquire ex- 
perience in drafting, decreeing, or administering it. The capac- 
ity to generalize is, of course, one of the marks of intellectual 
advance. It must also be noted that early language did not al- 
ways possess the words which the thinker in broad and pro- 
found abstractions needed as tools for his limitless genius. 
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It is profoundly significant that the men of the Viking Age 
thought upon the problems of life and living much as did 
Solomon, Solon, Aristotle, and, indeed, the great thinkers whose 
despotic sway over all succeeding ages never has been and prob- 
ably never will be broken. There is no greater autocrat, no 
more unrelenting despot than a book or a poem, be it but com- 
posed in the divine light of godlike genius. No statute, no 
decree, no revolution can break the chains it forges upon the 
human intellect. It is as if the book and the mind which bore 
it had taken possession of the sun and henceforth all who need 
warmth and light must come to them, like beggars seeking alms. 
Such a source of light emerged in the north, in the south, in 
the east, in the west—wherever indigenous cultures have 
happily wedded mind and muscle into a way of life. I offer 
no solution for others. To me it is the spontaneous combustion 
of the human spirit, bursting into flame on the higher plateaus 
of human thought, giving off identical heat, light, and power in 
places remotely separated in space and time. Perhaps the in- 
finite occasionally condescends to lay before us mortal and 
short-visioned creatures proof that the spirit of man, in its 
loftiest flights, is united in a common kinship with the im- 
measurable forces of the universe. Solomon, Aristotle, an 
anonymous Norseman ponder life and death, and their mighty 
spirits find a common answer. Allow the groveling soul to look 
for plagiarism; allow the vain man to seek proof that thought 
is but the child of some vague “‘influence’’ he traces to the land 
of his fathers; allow, however, men of another mold to see in 
this fact a sublime suggestion of a unity which binds all the 
fundamental spiritual forces that move men when they are 
least like the lower animals. 
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PERRY AND HARTMANN: ANTITHETICAL 
OR COMPLEMENTARY? 
MERLE G. WALKER 


HE source of greatest perplexity in ethics, as in meta- 

physics, is the constant necessity for deciding between 

antitheses. The fundamental problems which demand 
solution inevitably present themselves as dilemmas, and con- 
clusions fall toward one of two extremes, supposed to be mutual- 
ly exclusive and together exhaustive of possibilities. Just as one 
must approach reality as monist or pluralist, and knowledge as 
idealist or realist, one is invited to ethics either as Platonic real- 
ist or as psychological subjectivist. There is, alas, for the ma- 
jority of philosophers, no bifocal vision. The way of antithesis 
is the way of truth. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to suggest any adequate 
synthesis for traditionally opposed theories of value, but rather 
to indicate a certain neglected interdependence and similarity 
between them. The strength of extremes is that they magnify 
differences and ignore similarities, thereby sacrificing related- 
ness to clarity. But an examination of a sharp realism and a 
sharp subjectivism shows that the hostility in this instance is 
often more nominal than real. In the Ethics of Professor Nicolai 
Hartmann, and in the Moral Economy and the General Theory 
of Value of Professor Ralph Barton Perry, contemporary 
thought has at last a detailed and comprehensive expression of 
the two antithetical positions. Yet a comparison of the two 
gives three startling results: First, many apparent differences 
resolve themselves into contrasts of terminology rather than of 
meaning. Second, each of the theories is marred by a failure to 
meet a fundamental aspect of the value-situation which can be 
satisfied only on the opposing view. Third, each of the theories 
at some one point is led to borrow silently, even unconsciously, 
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from its opponent. To the mind of the reader this broad agree- 
ment, this inadequacy of either extreme alone, and this silent 
dependence, indicate that the way of antithesis may be overly 
simple, and that the crucial question of ethics is not “Is value 
subjective or objective?” but ‘In what sense is value subjective, 
and in what sense objective?”’ Thus the present essay does not 
attempt to formulate an answer, but to ask a question. Fortu- 
nately, the student of Socrates is permitted to make new be- 
ginnings, and, in the absence of fruitful answers, at least to 
state a problem—even at the risk of being always “inconclu- 
sive.” To seek an adequate statement of the first and funda- 
mental problem of value is the aim of the present discussion. 


I 


The ultimate task of any truly significant ethics must in- 
volve the solution of three closely interrelated problems: (1) 
the ontological status of values; (2) the position of the moral 
values in the general valuational scheme; and (3) the nature of 
the moral agent, and his relation to the sphere of values. On the 
connection of these three crucial questions the internal con- 
sistency and adequacy of any ethical theory depends. What 
kind of reality is to be granted to values as a whole? What de- 
gree of importance and what generic nature is to be accorded 
to the peculiarly moral values such as justice, temperance, and 
others of the writer’s own more temperamental choosing? What 
distinguishes the moral agent among the world of creatures, and 
what is the nature of the obligation (if any) placed upon him by 
the whole sphere of values, and by the moral values in particu- 
lar? 

It is the first of these fundamental issues which most effec- 
tively divides ethical theories, since the question of the reality 
of value is the initial presupposition of ethics. For the direction 
of development in any theory is determined from the outset by 
the writer’s conviction concerning the ontological status of the 
values themselves. Moreover, in this particular instance, it is 
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this fundamental presupposition which seems to constitute a 
real, inviolable contradiction between Professor Hartmann and 
Professor Perry. The one is a staunch supporter of a true Pla- 
tonic realism; the other, of a psychological subjectivism. 

To Professor Hartmann the sphere of values enjoys a super- 
reality above the factual existence of concrete situations. The 
kind of being peculiar to every value is that of an ideal self- 
existence; each is independent of our knowledge and of our 
choice; it is equally independent of its actual realization in the 
situations of the concrete world. Our sensing of it is a Platonic 
“beholding,’’* a contact with a realm whose existence is not 
merely real, but ideal. “The values are originally patterns of an 
ethical ideal sphere, of a realm with its own structures, its own 
laws and order.’” It is the realm of the “ought-to-be”’ in con- 
trast to the world of the “‘Is.”” Therefore, it subsists as much 
beyond the actual world of mechanical causality as beyond the 
conscious knower or the desiring agent. It is this concept of 
value as strictly objective that forms the underlying presup- 
position of the whole of the Ethics. 

To Professor Perry, on the contrary, the ontological status of 
value is purely subjective. Value is defined and constituted en- 
tirely through human interest. Thus value itself is a quality be- 
stowed upon any object through its serving the interests of 
motor-affective life. ““That which is an object of interest is eo 
ipso invested with value.’ Although this value may vary in 
its complexity, in the massiveness of its satisfaction, in its re- 
sults and importance, it is throughout all its forms essentially 
the same: it is purely subjective; its source lies in the desires 
and interests of a feeling, thinking, desiring animal, pre-emi- 
nently in man. Whereas in the one instance man draws his 
dignity from the superreality of values, in the other the value 
derives its very being from the activity and wants of man. 

* Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, I, 2109. 


2 Tbid., p. 221. 
3 Ralph Barton Perry, A General Theory of Value, p. 115. 
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This opposition as to the being of values in the two theories 
is carried over into the delineation of the hierarchy of values, 
the position of the moral values, and the nature of the moral 
agent. To Professor Hartmann the world of values is stratified; 
it has a hierarchical structure and laws of its own. Though the 
complete architecture of the value-realm is as yet unknown (be- 
cause after all the proper interpretation of ethics has only just 
begun!), it is possible to know and to recognize the organization 
of restricted areas of that ethical cosmos. Below the moral val- 
ues, conditioning them as the stuff upon which they operate, is 
a class of “‘goods values” or “‘situational values.” Here the basic 
relation is the existential connection of means with end. Strict- 
ly speaking, these are not true values in that they lack absolute- 
ness; they represent, rather, the “things which have value’”— 
i.e., in which value essences have become immanent—but since 
they do partake of value they belong within the hierarchy. This 
is, then, the sphere of valuable things—those things which are 
agreeable, useful, or advantageous.‘ Money is such a situational 
good, effective in concrete events as a means to the ends of in- 
dividuals. But money is for livelihood, and livelihood not for 
bare existence but for a valuable life. In the realm of goods each 
thing is for the sake of another. The personal experience typical 
of this plane is that “the object before one proves itself to be a 
means to something else.’’> Here belong a vast number of goods 
attaching to the subject himself—life, consciousness, activity, 
suffering, strength, freedom, foresight, purposive efficacy. Here 
also are the valuable objects: earth, air, light, the causal struc- 
ture of the world, situations themselves which form the possibil- 
ity of materialized value, power, happiness, pleasure, law, well- 
being, language, knowledge, education. But all these values 
have a “vector” character;’ they lead beyond themselves to 
something which they are ‘‘for the sake of.” The typically mor- 

4 Ethics, I, 186. 5 Ibid. 

6 The phrase is obviously borrowed from Professor Whitehead, who borrows it from 


the physicist. 
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al values, on the contrary, are not valuable relative to situa- 
tions, or, indeed, relative to anything at all. They are “for” 
nothing, useless; they remain their own excuse. They do not 
belong to things and their relations but to deeds, to will and pur- 
pose, and above all to individual character. They are the “per- 
sonal” and ‘‘actional” values, and to these and these alone ap- 
proval and disapproval are relevant. They are to be found in the 
person’s own possession of certain purely qualitative attributes, 
such as innocence, fidelity, active participation in the goodness 
and beauty of life. Paradoxically, these values are also above 
the command of the ought-to-do,’ for the imperative to action 
refers strictly to the situational goods. The agent intends a 
goods-value and he becomes moral; the moral value appears 
“on the back of the act.’’ Thus, for example, the goods value of 
fidelity is the added security of those with whom one has deal- 
ings, and it is these dealings themselves that form the impera- 
tive to action. The moral value which “crowns”’ the action is 
the steadfastness of disposition and the beauty of character 
which stamps the agent’s own nature with radiance. These 
moral values also are arranged in a hierarchy, imperfectly and 
discontinuously articulated in the present state of ethical knowl- 
edge. We see only single groups, because of the narrowness of 
our intuition, but we have nonetheless an objectively valid, 
even if incomplete, system. Fundamental moral values are 
goodness, nobility, richness of experience, purity. Additional 
values or virtues include the values of the ancient moral system 
—justice, courage, wisdom, self-control; the Christian virtues 
of brotherly love, truthfulness, uprightness, fidelity, modesty, 
humility, reserve; and other virtues such as respect for conven- 
tionalities, love of the remote, “radiant virtue.” 

The nature of the moral obligation follows directly from Pro- 
fessor Hartmann’s conception of the sphere of value itself. 
Whereas for Professor Perry values are human only, and con- 
stitute only the sphere of activity of an interested subject—in no 


7 Ethics, 1, 267. 
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sense definitive of reality—for Professor Hartmann value is a 
metaphysical principle as well. The actual or existential world 
is in a state of tension. Indeed actuality is tension,* tension be- 
tween the ideal ought-to-be and a negative disvalue. In Pla- 
tonic language it is ‘“‘tossing about between being and non- 
being.” Direction within this bi-polar situation points always 
toward the positive pole—value. Thus the temporal career of 
nature tends ceaselessly toward the realization of ideal poten- 
tialities. Again, as Plato would have said it, reality “loves” the 
ideal and strives toward it. The human person, or “carrier,” 
who desires and visions, and whose desire and vision is of value, 
is the point of entrance for self-existent values into the real 
world. Thus man’s metaphysical as well as his moral dignity 
is that he is a mediator between the ideal and the real. He 
alone is ‘“‘a form capable of intent in the midst of blind events 

. amidst them powerful in self activity.’’® Like ‘“‘a point of 
contact for physical force,” he is the focus upon which idealities 
can become centered and thus be immanent in the concrete 
world. For man is more than a mere knower or “‘subject”’; he is 
a subject with the metaphysical capacity for communicating 
values to the reality which lacks them. This process of actual- 
ization which is man’s moral obligation is threefold. It involves, 
first, the setting-up an end to be striven for—the imaginative 
ability to overleap the strict causal nexus of nature, and, loving 
value, to determine a goal in the future; second, the tracing 
backwards through the temporal order to determine the chain of 
means to the desired end, so that eventually, in Aristotelian 
fashion, he comes to the first or immediate means, which repre- 
sents the first action which he ought to do; third, the patient 
following through in straightforward sequence of the whole 
chain of means to the desired end. Moral goodness is, then, 
simply the pursuit of values as ends in the real world. It is, 
moreover, the preference of the higher to the lower value. For 
in the complex sphere of values, within any constellation of po- 


8 Jbid., p. 249. 9 Ibid., p. 256. 
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tentialities goodness is always turning toward the higher value 
and evil falling into the lower. 

For Professor Perry’s contrasted conception of moral value 
and the nature of the moral agent one must go to the Moral 
Economy and to the “Critique of Value” in the General Theory 
of Value. His definition of value as all those multiform things 
which arouse the interest of motor-affective life leaves one in a 
bewildering pluralism from which he may be delivered only by 
some perspective upon the organization of the realm itself. The 
“Critique of Value” is a conscious attempt to construct a strati- 
fied sphere, directive of individual selection and furnishing the 
valuing subject with a basis for the control and criticism of in- 
terest. But if, as is asserted, value consists simply and solely 
in the “relation which an object sustains to favorable or un- 
favorable interest,”’® then it is quite clear that the position in 
the hierarchy must also be determined by the interest which de- 
fines it. “It is the interest which confers value on the object and 
it must also be the interest which confers the amount of the 
value.’”"" What bases, then, are left to subjective ethics for the 
construction of its hierarchy? 

Two bases and only two are legitimate for the psychological 
position—the quantitative and the existential: the amount of 
the interest, and the conditions governing the existence of the 
object itself. Under the quantitative principle come, first, the 
standard of intensity—the amount of the individual’s interest— 
and, second, inclusiveness—the number of individual interests. 
For it follows quite logically that if it is interest which consti- 
tutes value, the more interest aroused in an individual or the 
more individual interests provoked, the more value. The higher 
value in the hierarchy will, then, be that which arouses the 
maximum interest of which the individual is capable, and which 
in addition satisfies the maximum number of individual inter- 
ests. And in every case the principle of inclusiveness is superior 
to the principle of intensity. 

0 General Theory of Value, p. 599. " Tbid. 
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The standard of preference, at which the reader snatches in 
hopes of attaining also a qualitative standard of importance and 
significance, resolves itself either into a further application of the 
principle of inclusiveness or into an epistemological and existen- 
tial criterion. For the conflict of individual preferences is taken 
not as indicating a path toward a real objective stratification of 
values as values, but rather as an additional emphasis upon the 
relativity of all values to the subject. In the Moral Economy 
the basis of preference is overtly quantitative, and preference 
becomes simply applied inclusiveness.” The hierarchy of values 
is, therefore, a progression from the most isolated interest to the 
most inclusive, and the preferable value is always the value 
which promotes and conserves the most interests. The moral 
values in contrast to simple values are, then, those values which 
contribute creatively to the massive satisfactions of a world of 
interested persons, whereas the simple value may lead only to 
the trivial satisfaction of a single individual need. Thus the 
moral problem becomes a humane consideration for the promo- 
tion of interests—not only one’s own but universally, and not 
only for the present but permanently. The moral values or the 
moral virtues in an ascending order point toward a universal 
economy. These virtues are (1) intelligence—the ability to dis- 
cover the proper means to satisfy one’s own needs and desires; 
(2) prudence—the ability to supplement one interest by another 
without conflict; (3) purpose—subordination of discrete inter- 
ests to a controlling interest which can make them more effec- 
tive; (4) justice—mutual respect of interest for interest so that 
rational purpose can bring diverse satisfactions to a more mas- 
sive consequence; (5) good will—the compassionate as well as 
just desire for a “universal economy, which embraces... . all 
interests, present, remote, and potential.’ 

In addition to this quantitative basis of preference, the psy- 

12 “Higher interests owe their eminence not to any intrinsic quality of their own, but 
to the fact that they save and promote lower interests” (p. 75). 


"3 Moral Economy, p. 112. 
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chological subjectivist, if he be also epistemological realist, is 
allowed an existential criterion. The conflict of preferences may 
always be turned to the “identity of the objective content to 
which we appeal’’;'* the agent may seek ‘“‘the coalescence of 
opinions in the common object to which they refer and toward 
which they converge.’’’’ That is to say, one is always urged to 
a further examination of the things involved. I may show you, 
then, that the thing I desire is a better means to the end in view 
than the thing you desire, and that my interest is, therefore, 
preferable. This relation of means to end is an objective rela- 
tion, and therefore the search for an “order of preference’’ be- 
comes a search for clarified knowledge. Or, if the debated value 
is an aesthetic value, I may appeal to its order and laws: I 
point to the structure of a Bach fugue and compare it with the 
“Liebestraum”’; or I appeal to the rules of painting governing a 
Raphael Madonna and contrast it with the picture postcard; or 
I appeal to the special knowledge of the expert who knows more 
exactly the nature of the objects involved. But if, after a care- 
ful study of the laws of composition, I prefer a surrealist paint- 
ing to a Michael Angelo, on the very basis of this knowledge, 
there remains for me nothing but a “justifiable hope” that our 
differences may be resolved or mediated.” 

Thus I may mistakenly suppose that the less inclusive interest 
is the more inclusive; I may misjudge that the thing I choose 
is a good means to the end which I, and others, may desire; I 
may have insufficient knowledge of the thing itself together 
with its laws. The order of my preference and the control of my 
interests rests ultimately upon the scale of inclusiveness, the 
relation of means to ends, and the correct knowledge of the 
things judged. 

Hence the relation of the agent to the sphere of values be- 
comes primarily the relation of the knower. His obligation is 
that he preserve a mathematical insight into the intensity of his 

"4 Tbid., p. 65. 

'S bid. © General Theory of Value, p. 639. 
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own interests, and an understanding and desire for the possible 
multiplication and harmonies of all interests; and that, in addi- 
tion, he be not mistaken in the pragmatic relations between 
objects in the world about him. If the end of life as a motor- 
affective experience be the critical enjoyment of interests, in so 
far as he has an obligation it is, first, the choice of an intense 
rather than a weak satisfaction; second, a humane consideration 
for the interests of others and a creative care for the develop- 
ment of the massive common interests; and, third, the impera- 
tive consequent upon his being a rational animal who desires to 
live effectively—that he be not deceived, either by the efficacy 
of the means within his reach, or by the character of the things 
about him in his world—whether of nature or of art. 


II 


Such, then, is the fabric of the two ethical conceptions. At 
first gasp they seem beyond the possibility of reconciliation. 


Between a strict ethical realism and a strict ethical subjectivism 
there seems no conceivable common ground. Either values are 
or they are not constituted through their relation to a moral 
agent. The aim of the student would seem to be a careful weigh- 
ing of the evidence for both theories and a choice between them. 

But such a temptingly easy solution is obviated by the com- 
plexity of the ethical situation itself. The realistic attempt to 
conceive a realm of values isolated from the striving impulses of 
human interests leaves one with the feeling of having made an 
unnecessarily difficult and a false abstraction. It is, of course, 
quite possible to conceive a world of essences enjoying that 
same objectivity and impersonality which seems, in some sense, 
essential to logical essences and the objects of mathematics. 
That truth or goodness or beauty exist apart from our contem- 
plation and reverence is, at least, no strange thought to one 
trained in Platonic thinking, and, indeed, there is strong evi- 
dence in its behalf. The difficult point is in conceiving them as 
values in such lofty self-existence. Their reality apart from the 
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human agent or thinker it may not be difficult to grant. They 
may exist apart from the moral agent (though certainly here 
the burden of proof rests upon the realist), but would they, even 
so, be values? The very conception of value seems to be char- 
acterized by the relation to an agent for whom the value has the 
value that it has. The beauty of a sunset may exist, but to the 
blind man it has no value; and it is at least an arresting question 
whether to a world of blind it would have any value whatever, 
however unquestionable its reality. 

On the other hand, the sense of moral obligation embodied in 
the ought admits an objective status to value. The feeling of 
the imperative consequent on an understanding of value testifies 
to the reality and significance of value apart from the indi- 
vidual, or, indeed, from all individuals. The moral sense seems 
to imply the recognition of an ideal quality—some desirable 
essence such as justice, or courage, or purity—not realized in 
the actual world, yet drawing the person to direct his energy for 
its realization and perfection. For moral feeling is just the per- 
ception of what ought to be in contrast to what is, the feeling 
of the more complete reality and significance of a value as 
superior to the world of actual situations and events. This sense 
of obligation when one has seen the beauty of a value, the indis- 
putable accountability which one senses when the value has 
failed to be realized through action, the conviction of guilt in 
the face of the contrast between the actual and what was, per- 
haps, in one’s power to have realized—these are the testi- 
monies of the individual to the objective nature of value. 

Such a conflict between the evidence for the subjectivity of 
value and the objectivity of value brings one to a consciousness 
of an essential lack in each of the foregoing theories—a lack 
which in either case is supplied by the opposite view. The ques- 
tion which Professor Hartmann never answers is: What makes 
a value a value? Not “What is its kind of being?”’ but ‘“‘What is 
the generic character of all values which makes them, not real, 
but values?” To this Professor Perry gives the only convincing 
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answer: They are all objects of human interest. Yet the ele- 
ment of ethics which we feel is not given its true measure of 
importance in Professor Perry’s analysis is the stringency and 
finality of man’s feeling of the ought. Thus the position of ob- 
jective realism neglects the essential relevance of the values to 
the moral agent; the position of ethical subjectivism slights the 
fact of the moral obligation. 

Yet there is a further complexity in the two positions, though 
it is, indeed, one which affords at least an excuse for desiring 
finally some synthesis of the two. Both Professor Hartman 
and Professor Perry have been forced to incorporate tacitly the 
element supplied by the insight of the other. In the Ethics the 
subjective element makes its entrance with the elaborate theory 
of personal freedom. The world of value presents a complex ob- 
jective structure, yet it is imperative that the individual be not 
forced to choose in accord with that structure.’? The possibility 
that the ought and its content, the values themselves, coerce 
the individual into conformity strikes only slightly less terror to 
man than does the prospect of a mechanistic causal determina- 
tion. The formation of the individual ethos and the constitution 
of the personal values depends in the last analysis on personal 
choice. Indeed, even the individual’s own conception of a per- 
sonal ideal must not be allowed to become compulsive. The 
man himself must be permitted to choose which value he shall 
accept and, even more independently, he must be permitted to 
deny or refuse to follow a given value. Surely this position 
comes dangerously close to saying that in the last analysis it is 
the interest of the person, his own choice of the value as a force 
in his own life, which constitutes it as a value for him in that 
situation. The whole emphasis on personal freedom in its two- 
fold independence both of nature and of the values themselves, 
is the deliberate acceptance of a subjective element as indis- 
pensable to value. 


17 See Ethics, Vol. 111, passim. The whole volume is an elaborate discussion of the 
problem of freedom. 
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But, on the other hand, there is no little objectivism in Pro- 
fessor Perry’s ethics. The conception of a highest good toward 
which all interests should be directed introduces us, in the final 
chapter of the General Theory of Value, to an ideal which, in all 
respects but one, is essentially similar to Professor Hartmann’s 
value-essence. For even in a conception of value wherein the 
individual interest justifies the predication of value to an ob- 
ject, the conflict of interest is an evil. Even the fact that each 
person’s interests are good for him, unequivocally and beyond 
dispute, cannot deafen the theorist to the old imperative ques- 
tion, “What would be the best interest of all?”’ The clash of wills 
and the personal scale of preference is at last directed to a high- 
est good whose mode of being is ideal. The nature of this ideal 
interest is determined by a purely hypothetical application of 
the principle of inclusiveness. In fact, the very pre-eminence of 
that principle lies precisely in that it alone permits of this hypo- 
thetical application: It is “the only standard by which a great- 
est good can be comprehensively defined or placed above all 
other values, whether good or evil or a mixture of the two.”"* In 
accordance with this principle the greatest good will be the 
“object of an all-inclusive and harmonious system of inter- 
ests.’"® Thus, as a value, it is inseparable from human interest 
at its widest, most compassionate, and most enlightened. But 
although it is still subjective in that it is an interest, it is in all 
other respects identical in status with Professor Hartmann’s 
value-essence. Like the essence its validity is irrespective of its 
existence. Indeed, Professor Perry is firm in showing that no 
value is increased by being actualized. The “value itself in some 
sense exists whether the object valued does or does not exist.’’?° 
Indeed, this interest in the nonexistent may even be a cause for 
the later existence of the value. The ideal does not in any sense 
become better by being realized. ‘When peace is achieved it is 
18 General Theory of Value, p. 659. (Italics are Professor Perry’s.) 

9 bid. 
20 General Theory of Value, p. 249. 
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not peace, but the world, which is better.’ So, too, this ideal 
of universal benevolence, like the value-essence of the Ethics, 
exerts a claim upon the individual will and thus functions ob- 
jectively as the giver of imperatives. For Professor Perry does 
not make that facile error of most humanitarians—the error of 
supposing that all men are naturally concerned for the common 
good. There is, alas, no “pre-established harmony between self- 
interest and social interest.”*? Hence the conclusion of the Gen- 
eral Theory of Value is an outright assumption of a regulative 
ideal which, though constituted through the principle of inclu- 
siveness, dictates the moral imperative and is valid above the 
validity of the individual preference. Self-interest and social 
interest must be made to agree in principle. The supreme value 
is the universal system of interests and its appeal is final; to this 
end the interests of self must be subsumed under the interest in 
society. Thus, as a highest good, benevolence is ideal and at 
present nonexistent except at those rare moments when one is 
at his wisest and most enlightened. In the actual world “the 
outstanding fact of life is conflict,’ but over against this con- 
crete fact shines the “‘ideal object of an ideal will,” that ‘“de- 
finable ideal which if adopted by all as ideal would be best, and 
. .. Which is by its nature best qualified to be so adopted.” 
Thus the final word of subjective ethics is a word for an ideal 
legislating for the individual will, and exacting from it that 
highest of all obligations, the promotion of an ‘agreement of good 
wills. 
III 
Consequently an examination of the two theories brings the 
thoughtful reader to a seeming impasse, for the analysis yields 
strong differences which make an easy synthesis seem overly 
simple. An attempt to incorporate into a third conception what 
is best in the two views would be an unwarranted feat of 
Hegelian dialectics. Yet the dogmatic choice of one view and 


% Tbid., p. 250. 23 Ibid., p. 687. 
2 Ibid., p. 680. 24 Ibid. 
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the rejection of the other is obviated by that essential lack in 
each theory—a lack adequately supplied only by what is great- 
est in the other. Both antithesis and synthesis seem facile and 
unworthy. 

But once the first shock of the antithetical opinions is past, 
one is struck less by the hostilities than by the unlooked-for 
similarities in the two positions. The conceptions of the ethical 
situation are essentially sympathetic, and the pragmatic con- 
sequences of both for the world of living beings turn out to be 
identical. For both Professor Perry and Professor Hartmann— 
as, indeed, for all but narrowly materialistic philosophers—the 
moral situation is set against and in contrast to a mechanistic 
and ethically indifferent background. For Professor Hartmann 
the natural world appears as the scene of rigid cause and effect, 
wherein blind forces proceed to their inevitable conclusions. 
Here is that closely interwoven nexus of means with end, mov- 
ing forward without purpose toward goals uncriticized. But 
among this shifting, fluctuating order of reality moves “‘a form 
capable of intent in the midst of blind events, itself brought 
forth and borne along with them, and yet, amidst them powerful 
in self activity.”*5 The purposiveness of man, looking toward 
values, uses yet directs the mechanical sequence to ends sur- 
veyed in the light of value-essences. For Professor Perry, too, 
the moral career of man stands in sharp contrast to the ethical 
indifference of a mechanical cosmos. Nature is passive, without 
even neglect or brutality, and completely careless of value. It 
is life which initiates purpose and a concern for personal ends. 
The very “mark of life is partiality for itself,’’ and with life 
begins the “long struggle of interest against inertia and in- 
difference.’ 

Both, too, are ethical pluralists in whom the vision of the vast 
wealth of the value cosmos is strong and urgent. For both, the 
conflict of the moral situation grows from the complex appeal 
of a wide range of goods. Man’s struggle for ethical significance 


*s Ethics, 1, 250. 26 Moral Economy, p. 10. 
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is not a dark struggle between a principle drawn toward good 
and harmony, and a truant desire for that which is intrinsically 
bad. The moral struggle grows rather from the bewildering op- 
position of good with good, from the confusing welter of possi- 
bilities crowding for choice. Thus to Professor Hartmann the 
tragic fringe of any choice is that one is forever guilty of slight- 
ing values. The potentialities are greater than the narrow mar- 
gin of one’s selectiveness can, at any moment, circumscribe. 
Similarly for Professor Perry the difficulty of his highest prin- 
ciple—inclusiveness—is the scope of its aim: that all interests 
of all people be satisfied with a minimum of exclusion, and that 
the world of value include harmoniously the Minsky burlesque 
and the Gielgud Hamlet. 

Even in the stratification of the value-world there is a broad 
similarity, despite the difference in detail. What Professor 
Hartmann calls the ‘‘Law of Strength” and the ‘‘Law of Free- 
dom”’ has its echo in the Moral Economy, though there is a vast 
difference in the results. The lower values are, in both instances, 
essential to the higher, and the higher values are more signifi- 
cant than the lower. Thus both systems are in a sense systems 
of inclusiveness rather than systems in which the higher values 
exclude the lower. Professor Hartmann writes: 

In the graded realm of principles it is precisely the dependent which is 
always and necessarily at the same time the superior; the higher prin- 
ciple is always the more complex, the more conditioned, and in this sense 
the weaker; but the lower is always the more unconditioned and more 
general, and in this sense the stronger, but at the same time the poorer. 
The higher cannot dispense with the lower nor break through it; it can 
construct nothing by violence against the lower determination, but upon 
the lower as a basis and upon its structure it may well form another and 
higher edifice. In this alone consists its superiority.” 


For Professor Perry, too, the lower value is the material for the 
higher and indispensable to its realization. The simple, single 
interest is the basis on which the moral life must be erected, just 


37 Ethics, 1, 251. 
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as the goods value is the sine qua non for Professor Hartmann.”* 
The relation of means to end thus becomes the primitive rela- 
tion at the root of all ethical possibility in both systems of 
ethics. The “‘situational good” of the Ethics is the “root value”’ 
of the Moral Economy, ‘the capacity which every living interest 
must possess to utilize the environment, to turn it to its ad- 
vantage.’’? But as in the passage from the Ethics quoted in the 
foregoing, there is also in the Moral Economy a strong insistence 
on the superior claim of the higher values. The lower interest is 
indispensable but not final. It must be preserved but is not ex- 
clusive. ‘‘The higher values .... are more universal than the 
lower in that they surpass them in validity and are entitled to 
preference. Thus the lower values are ennobled by the higher 
while the higher are given body and meaning by the lower.’’3° 
For both philosophers justice is superior to personal good 
fortune. 

But the deepest and most hopeful similarity between the two 
conceptions is the profound agreement on the function of an 
individual as a carrier of ideals. On this major point—the dig- 
nity of the moral agent himself—despite all difference in lan- 
guage and point of attack—both Professor Perry and Professor 
Hartmann are one: It is the supreme task of the human per- 
sonality to carry forth value into the world. The “carrier” role 
of the person in the Ethics follows from the realistic position, as 
it followed earlier for Plato. But it is equally strong in the 
Moral Economy: The burden of the principle of inclusiveness 
points unequivocally to the creation and perpetuation of value. 
This obligation becomes especially evident when we understand 
that by a universal organization of interests, Professor Perry 
does not imply merely the promotion of those interests in which 
human agents do partake, but also of “interests that are as yet 
only potential interests, defined by the capacity of living things 

a8 “The lower values in relation to the higher are indispensable,” Moral Economy, 


p. rer. 


9 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 3° Tbid., p. 121. 
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to grow.’’*' There are the “ideal interests,”5? too, as yet un- 
realized, but interests which, when they come to fruition, will 
mark a further conquest over the world’s inertia. In these, man 
will also take an interest when they fall at last within his range 
of vision. Thus the principle of inclusiveness is that saving prin- 
ciple of inconclusiveness which leaves an opening for a wealth 
of interests lying in the future. ‘“One’s moral account cannot be 
made up without a provision for entries that have yet to be 
made. Such a provision will take the form of a purpose to grow, 
an ardent spirit of liberality, an eagerness for novelty.’ For 
Professor Hartmann it is intuitive awareness of the ideal values 
that bends the energy of the moral agent to their continual ob- 
jectification; for Professor Perry it is the eagerness of life itself, 
with its partisanship for the purposes of the human agent, that 
pushes forward to more and more massive interests. But in both 
it is the possible plenitude of life that is the true import of value 
and that determines the tireless activity of human agency. 


IV 

But, despite these comfortable broad similarities, there re- 
main the incontrovertible differences that may not honestly be 
ignored. These, too, must be examined before one is permitted 
further to disparage the way of antithesis. 

In their conceptions of moral character there is a striking 
difference of emphasis. For Professor Perry man’s highest moral 
efficacy lies in the wide-sweeping consequences of his choice— 
their helpfulness or at least their congruity with the universal 
realms of interest. In short, for him the moral values remain 
primarily ‘“goods—values.” For Professor Hartmann the all- 
important values are those incidental but supremely significant 
“personal” values—purity, innocence, radiant virtue—which 
are by-products of conscious and directed actions. These virtues 
are purely qualitative characteristics whose worth lies only in- 


3 Tbid., pp. 67-68. 


32 General Theory of Value. 33 Moral Economy, p. 68. 
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cidentally in their ability to function as “situational’’ values for 
other individuals. Their true importance is in the moral emi- 
nence of the individual himself. They are the crown of action 
and reveal the person as intrinsically and essentially good. It is 
true that he has acted for ends—ends which affect others and 
which have calculable results in the environment—and the 
world has these ends in its history. Others have the benefits of 
his truthfulness—the truth—and of his honesty—property, 
fairness in bargains, security and trust—but he, while striving 
for the world, has gained his own soul. To Professor Perry these, 
too, are virtues, but quantitatively evaluated. They are mas- 
sive interests representing the individual’s concern for others, 
and, while conserving all the lower interests, permissive of the 
general good. In this quantitative spread lies the whole extent 
of their value. 

But here again the difference in the two points of view should 
not be exaggerated. To Professor Perry not the least part of the 
value of truthfulness, for example, is that ‘“‘a man can better 
endure the spectacle of his own life, for it seems not to be wholly 
mean or ineffectual.”34 The virtue is beautiful in itself and in 
its influence on personality as well as in its consequences. De- 
spite the differences in terminology, the conflict between the 
two points of view seems again to be more in language and tem- 
perament than in actuality. For as far as the actions of the 
moral agent are concerned the moral imperative is identical. 
The end of striving remains that far-reaching efficacy of the in- 
dividual upon his world, and here the promotion of interests is 
paramount. For however much more glorious may be those 
splendid personal virtues, Professor Hartmann is firm in show- 
ing that they cannot, as such, be striven for. The intention of 
an act is always exactly its situational good.*> The agent must 
strive for the concrete values of his world, and the more sublime 
personal value remains a “happening.” His aim is not his own 
truthfulness (Kant to the contrary notwithstanding), but that 
34 Tbid., p. 97. 38 Ethics, 1, 267. 
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his fellow-man may have the truth. His aim in social dealings is 
not his own high-mindedness, but that others may have the con- 
fidence and peace that his actions will entail. The value at 
which he aims is precisely the goods value and the sphere of his 
doing is confined to the realm of means and end. In short, the 
world contains the same values exactly, whether one concen- 
trate upon the beautiful life or upon the needs of the world it- 
self. If one follows the economy of interest one achieves indi- 
rectly the personal virtues; if one would have the beauties of 
virtue, one must pursue the satisfaction of interest. For the mor- 
al agent both the Ethics and the Moral Economy make the same 
demand: He aims at identical ends and the world is enriched by 
identical values. 

A stricter and less easily reconciled difference between the 
two theses lies in the final principle of organization of the value 
hierarchy. Here the discrepancy cannot be reduced to one of 
terminology or temperament, but represents a basically con- 
trasted conception of the organization of values. For Professor 
Perry the concept of inclusiveness takes preference over all 
other principles. Intensity fails in that all interests are capable 
of a maximum satisfaction.*° And where there is a conflict be- 
tween preference and inclusiveness, inclusiveness must pro- 
nounce the verdict. The final, governing aim of an economy of 
interests lies in that universal system wherein all interests are to 
be conserved and satisfied in a final system of inclusiveness. 
The emphasis is entirely quantitative. There is suggested the 
ideal of a final ascending scale of interests, an order wherein 
nothing is totally lost. For Professor Hartmann only a qualita- 
tive solution is possible. The conception of inclusiveness as final 
would, for him, do injustice to the complexity of the ethical 
situation. There is not in the fixed nature of values any single 
valuational scheme which ascends, without conflict, in a single 
series. The manifoldness of values is too great. Two goods 
totally different in kind may be of equal value and thus give 


36 See General Theory of Value, p. 633. 
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rise to a stubborn conflict. Values are different qualitatively as 
well as in the relative spread of their effects. Thus choice al- 
ways enters in—selectiveness among different values of the 
same grade or height in the scale. There is an ineradicable con- 
flict among values themselves, and even the mediation and rec- 
iprocity of vaiues leaves always others still beyond the margin 
of choice. To Professor Perry the moral struggle may always be 
solved by the choice of the more inclusive value. But one is 
forced to recognize that often our moral choices are between the 
comprehensive interests themselves. Here the personal advan- 
tage and the opportunities for rich living and development seem 
equally great; the benefits to society are equally far-reaching 
but of different sort. Shall one be a scholar and reach the masses 
only indirectly through research, or shall one be a teacher or 
social worker and reach them through the vigor of personality? 
Where the interests are equally comprehensive in effect, where 
the mental and personal capacities of the individual would be 
fulfilled to a maximum, and where both lines of progress cannot 
be followed in the meager span of a lifetime—here no applica- 
tion of the principle of inclusiveness can deliver the perplexed 
individual. It is a choice among the massive interests them- 
selves, a choice among plenitudes, that confronts the versatile 
man. The limitation here is not a failure to understand which 
is the more comprehensive interest, but the stubborn limitation 
of time itself. From such a dilemma one is freed only by a gra- 
dation not of quantitative dimension but of qualitative im- 
portance. Whether even Professor Hartmann can erect such a 
scale is another matter. 
V 

Hence one arrives at a completely paradoxical conclusion: 
The two theories are essentially alike except in their founda- 
tions. Diverse premises have led to an identical status for the 
moral agent and have proved productive of identical values in 
his world. Yet we are left with antithetical first principles—the 
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opposition of quantity and quality, and of subjectivism and 
realism. Furthermore we are denied the usual methods of test- 
ing premises—consistency and adequacy in explaining the facts. 
We have no hope of testing the theories by their consequences in 
the ethical situation, for despite the difference in approach both 
theories lead to similar results. Nor can we test them by inter- 
nal consistency: Given psychological subjectivism, Professor 
Perry’s generous urbanity and benevolence follow as an ethical 
ideal. Given ethical realism Professor Hartmann’s mysticism 
and passionate devotion to value essences. Moreover each 
theory is inconsistent in one respect—it borrows silently from 
its opponent. 

What then can one conclude, or rather suggest? Two con- 
structive deductions remain, in addition to the broad similari- 
ties which seem indispensable to all ethics. In the first place, 
the concept of “interest” seems absolutely essential. It must be 
preserved, as concomitant with, even if not entirely constitutive 
of, value. Professor Perry alone, among all ethical writers, has 
given to value a generic sense that bears the scrutiny of analysis. 
He has avoided that path usually taken by those who seek a 
generic definition—a summum bonum—and has discovered what 
truly makes values values. No such satisfactory meaning can 
be discovered in the Ethics. There values are distinguished by 
their superior reality, their independence of the concrete world, 
of knowing minds and desiring agents. But, one must ask, if it 
be the kind of reality which defines values, is this reality and are 
these essences different from the reality of the mathematical and 
logical essences except in the imperative they afford to the crea- 
tive wills of persons? And if the definition of values as values be 
the fact that they are chosen by creatures who “love” them and 
strive for them passionately, then the difference between Pro- 
fessor Hartmann’s values and Professor Perry’s values is negli- 
gible. For both philosophers values are objects of ‘“‘concern.”’*’ 
Despite Professor Hartmann’s slightly more religious enthusi- 
37 Again the term is borrowed from Professor Whitehead. 
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asm, what Professor Perry calls by the unpretentious term 
“interest” is intrinsic to the nature of values. True, to Professor 
Hartmann the values are values whether they are actually being 
desired by anyone or not. But is this actually more, for all its 
dialectic, than is tacitly presupposed in Professor Perry’s 
“ideal” interests, still undetected yet available in the future? 
So far at least as the present state of ethics is concerned the con- 
cept of interest is indispensable. We have not yet progressed 
beyond the genial Platonic realism where even the supersensible 
Ideas exist in inseparable connection with a soul which loves 
them. It is of their very being to be the objects of desire. 

On the other hand, granting the aspect of interest as intrinsic 
to values, their function in the moral life implies objectivity. 
The whole point of Professor Perry’s critique of value is that 
there are interests which not only are taken but should be taken, 
and which, therefore, exert an imperative in some sense inde- 
pendent of the individual desire. The relation of higher to lower 
values, though ultimately resting on the fact that each value is 
constituted through interest, is an objective relation. Certain 
interests are more worthy than others of attention and gratifica- 
tion, and thus there is an implicit imperative for the individual 
will. Justice and universal good will dictate for the individual 
an obligation more valid than the gratification of any particular 
simple interest, or even than health itself. These interests may 
ask for the modification of lower interests; they may ask that 
the individual plan and seek to understand ways in which the 
narrower goods may contribute to them. Thus the vision of so- 
cial good “implies a favorable adjustment of particular interests 
under the regulation of common purposes.”’* Indeed, the quan- 
titative principle itself acts as an objective reality, superior to 
the individual interest. Though the highest good—universal 
benevolence—is a value because it is an object of interest, yet its 
function in the moral life is as an objective principle. It becomes 
in effect a standard—a standard demanding sacrifice and modi- 
38 General Theory of Value, p. 513. 
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fications. For the “only way in which self-interest and social 
interest can be made to agree in principle, or necessarily, is to 
subsume the interests of the self under an interest in society.’ 
The universal good of subjectivism is, therefore, ideal—in Pro- 
fessor Perry’s own language it is an ideal interest, and to a 
degree free of its actualization. It is “ambiguously indicated or 
unconditional. One occasion is as apt as another for its re- 
lease The object of ideal interest being expected of the 
universe at large, will satisfy whenever and wherever it occurs; 
while absence on any given occasion will not defeat the inter- 
est, though its perpetual absence will beget discouragement 
of the interest.’’*° It is only the footnote which enables one to 
discover whether he is quoting from Perry or Hartmann. 
VI 

Thus one is left with the concept of interest and a sort of ob- 
jectivity. Realism implies interest as the mediating force be- 
tween otherwise passive values and the actual world. Subjec- 
tivism, on the other hand, though defining values solely through 
interest, admits that they are objective in function. The way of 
antithesis leads only to an impasse, and differences blur the 
underlying common ground. Values are subjective in that they 
are all objects of concern, not accidentally, but in their very 
being. Values are objective at least in the sense that they dic- 
tate imperatives to the individual will. But still the dogmatic 
philosopher demands: But are they really subjective or objec- 
tive? Perhaps the question is not a fruitful one. Certainly it 
leads to a blind alley, and the choice of one extreme leaves cer- 
tain fundamental elements of the ethical situation insoluble. 

It is obviously not the part of an essay admittedly inconclu- 
sive to suggest solutions to a major problem. But even this cur- 
sory investigation of these superlative treatments of the two 
positions suggests that perhaps the way of Plato is indicated, 
and that the statement of a problem in antitheses is wasteful 


39 Tbid., p. 681. 4° Tbid., p. 353. 
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and fruitless. To him it appeared vain to ask “Is reality one or 
many? Is it absolute or relative? Is it in motion or at rest?” 
The path of discovery is more specific and more difficult. It 
takes rather the form ‘‘How can reality be both one and many? 
In what sense is it unity and in what sense diversity?” At least 
it may be more than a little profitable to apply the Platonic 
method of ethics, also, and to begin with a restatement of its 
first problem in the more tolerant form, “In what sense can 
value be said to be subjective? In what sense may it be objec- 
tive?” To provoke some answer to this problem by a mind less 
inconclusive than the writer’s is the purpose of this essay. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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POLITICAL MORALITY? 


ARTHUR LIEBERT 


translated by 


S. C. STEINBRENNER 


VERY social conflict in the history of civilization is in reality the 
result of moral uncertainty and unsteadiness, growing out of con- 
fusion in regard to the sources and laws of our morality. If we do 

not come to the heart of the moral life, if we do not take hold of its vital 
issues, and endeavor to bring about its restoration, all attempts at social 
reform, whether political, economic, or legal, will be fruitless. 

Recognizing this pertinent fact, we must give whole-hearted allegiance 
to this conviction in order to find a clear and firm position in regard to the 
aggressions to which the development of our present age is exposed, or to 
reach an objective judgment in regard to the values and the transforma- 
tions which are now being brought about in this old world of ours. Our 
planet has had to suffer, to be sure, many methods of healing, and has out- 
lived them all. We may therefore entertain hopes that it may survive all 
the doubtful and violent cures to which it is now being submitted in many 
parts. 

Thus, one endeavors, as it is commonly known in many countries, to 
stop or to prevent the threatening dissolution of the transmitted order of 
cultural development by surrendering all power to the state. Hand in 
hand with the more protective function of the state in preventing dis- 
asters should go a constructive performance. People seem to believe con- 
fidently that the state possesses the necessary force, not only by its 
inherent power to defend human culture against destruction, but also to 
create a new culture, more sane, more apt to bring happiness, and more 
worthy of human dignity. This belief in the power of the state is nothing 
new. It is usually brought about when, on the one hand, the general 
development of conditions has led to a perilous endangering of cultural 
assets and when, on the other hand, there is a widespread demand for an 
especially strong rule to ward off all these menacing influences. Con- 
fronted by such situations, people do not believe that one particular party 
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would have sufficient power for salvation or the restoration of historical 
traditions and the preservation of cultural assets. One will search, and 
one will examine not too minutely the methods by which the state has 
come to its position of power and might, and also the methods by which it 
has succeeded in establishing authority and safeguarding the same. In the 
face of a distressing situation the sensitiveness of judgment and of moral 
considerations seidom prove to be acute. People are, after all, glad and 
rather grateful if a power has been established and an organization has 
emerged out of it that seems to be strong enough to control all the storms 
of the time and to direct the course of events into more orderly currents. 
The transfer of all hopes and expectations, as well as all vital social func- 
tions, to the state is purely an act of self-defense. And such a procedure is 
also very often for political and economic reasons comprehensible and 
justifiable. 

Does it, however, possess any claim to moral right or does it present a 
moral necessity? And can the state claim as such any cultural creative 
ability in the real—namely, the moral—sense of the term? The very 
greatest of the philosophers, as Plato and Kant for example, anchored the 
true creative legal origins regarding our existence in the force of our moral 
volition, while they assigned to the external physical power only the posi- 
tion of a servant offering help toward the realizations of moral demands 
and tasks. What will become of our life if the state is to assume all power 
and claim the right to bring about all decisions, and enforces all these 
claims through its instruments and organizations? The main character- 
istic of the state is always power, and to this it is entitled. Moreover, this 
is a quite natural right—namely, that kind of a right which is inherent in 
its very existence, and which increases in the measure that the existence 
with which it is linked may increase and grow stronger. Thus, the greater 
states were always dominated by a conviction of greater rights in their 
dealings with smaller states. In the mere fact of their greatness they 
would be inclined to perceive the degree of their power and the strength 
of their rights. History teaches us this serious and stern lesson. The prin- 
cipal tools of the state for its striving for power are politics. And they also 
demand as the principal support of the state the prerogative to determine 
that which should be considered as right or wrong, or in the final analysis 
as good or bad. 

But, contrary to this viewpoint, two questions arise: (1) whether right 
can ever be derived from politics and (2) whether this manner of deriva- 
tion will create in us the anxious concern that this omnipotence of the 
state—however well, historically, economically, or politically it may be 
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established—will not present a horrible danger for human ethics. No mat- 
ter how close and how natural our connections with the state may be, and 
no matter how necessary our membership and association with it may 
become, if we subordinate ourselves to the national viewpoint, the entire 
surrender to it amounts in reality to a complete abandonment of our 
ethical personality, and with that to an abandonment of the really human 
qualities of moral living. Nature and history, public and private life, 
show to us our dependence upon the universal coherence and laws of 
reality. In spite of that, the desire for self-determination never will be 
silent in us. Nevertheless, we cannot deny our duty of personal responsi- 
bility and we can never renounce it. With a hundred good reasons do we 
reject scientific naturalism, because it represents the untenable assertion 
that man is a link without personal determination in universal nature and 
thus in his thinking and action the result of soulless forces of purely 
mechanical laws. Such naturalism is contrary to our immediate personal 
experience, contrary to our sentiment of responsibility, contrary to our 
right and power of self-determination, in the formation or shaping of our 
personality; in short—contrary to our wiil for freedom and to our duty 
toward freedom. 

But the position of man would not be different at all if the political laws 
would rule over him unrestrictedly and without any possible escape. 
Viewed from this angle, he would be nothing but an apparatus functioning 
according to the political laws of the state. And a morality that finds its 
sources exclusively in political considerations and deferences is lacking 
the chief reason for a free and independent decision, and with that also 
the ability to throw the whole personality into the game. 

In the kind of work that we accomplish in the interest of the public, 
and in the interest of the historical connections to which we belong, lies 
without any doubt a high moral value. Social work is moral work. But 
private work may also be moral work. Whether conduct is for the com- 
mon good or for one’s own life, this is not the decisive criterion through 
which any activity receives its moral character. One should be mindful of 
the fact that a certain connection may also be a dishonorable association, 
an association of morally inferior people. No association bears as such the 
stamp of nobility and morality; no social relationship is in itself thereby a 
moral relationship. A relationship or an association will only rise in the 
same measure to the level of morality, and will fulfil to that degree an 
ethical purpose, as its bearers and representatives endue their mutual 
relations with the spirit of morality. 

Thus, everything depends after all on one’s way of thinking and on the 
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bent of will, if the social order and the state are to attain a moral char- 
acter. States ruled with dictatorial power, as we meet them in the various 
forms of state absolutism, misunderstand and disown respect for the 
highest and greatest good of man, for his ability of self-determination in 
regard to moral issues and his right to decide for himself. And with that 
they misunderstand and disown in reality mankind as a whole as well as 
the spirit of humanity and the dignity of man. States guided by dictato- 
rial authority may, perhaps, under quite definite historical, political, or 
economic conditions, present a necessity—but always only pro tempore, 
so to say, a necessity for the time of transition, which must only last until 
man and conditions have found their way back to reason. But the act of 
finding one’s self may not take place by following the road of commands 
and force; it would rather represent deeds and experience of individuals in 
moral relationships. And such a moral development presupposes on the 
part of the state and its constitution a certain measure of pliability, a 
certain measure of liberalism, a certain democratic pattern of social and 
legal relations. Only such a pattern will permit the individual the re- 
quired and necessary freedom of action, and only this will make possible 
(and that is the most important factor) a real moral development and 
achievement. 

For how could man be enabled to develop if all of his acts, to the very 
private and intimate activities, are subject to a dictatorial power which 
in the autocratic attitude cannot attain any comprehension of the private 
life or the right for individual forms of personal development? If states or 
social orders are concerned with the moral development and with the 
education of their citizens and fellow-members, then they would have to 
loosen the severity of their decisions and policies. Otherwise they will re- 
main coercive agencies and penal establishments, and will arouse by 
necessity the opposing forces of liberation against themselves. 

It is a hopeless undertaking—senseless, in the very meaning of the 
word—to attempt to elevate politics as the arbitrator over the education 
of human beings, and to lead thereby toward enslavement of education 
and culture, and with that to enslavement of morality, for according to 
its very nature such authority appears to be the enemy of con- 
science. 

The state and politics are in a position to command, and, moreover, 
they are in a position to put their orders into effect by means of force. 
They are in a position to compel men by coercive measures to unite. But 
this union resembles very much the one which galley slaves maintain 
among themselves. And such a union cannot possibly cause natural joy, 
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nor inner consent and confirmation. The most profound and the most beau- 
tiful motive by which men are led to a mutual union is the one of love, for 
love is based on self-chosen, free, and mutual consent. But the state can- 
not, out of its own power, force the human beings which it governs to love 
one another. The state may order, but love that has been ordered is not a 
genuine and true love, just as an ordered union is not a genuine and 
healthy union. The spirit of love and of joy stand in most intimate con- 
nection with the spirit of personal responsibility, of self-determination, 
and of freedom. If I arise in defense of my fellow-man—and this is, of 
course, my duty, according to my convictions and according to my prac- 
tical conceptions—by word and deed, there exist for such an intercession 
two irremovable presuppositions: (1) I myself must as a moral being 
entertain the desire to intercede for him, and (2) I must harbor a feeling 
of respect for him, and be willing to recognize him as my neighbor, and 
confirm him as my brother. In order to be able to do that with frankness 
and honesty, I must not expose myself to any constraint. Here I may and 
can only obey and follow the voice of my moral conscience. And I can 
only be obedient to this voice if I do not allow myself to be led by politica] 
reasons or those concerning the state, but by the moral sentiment of 
humanitarian love. 

In the deepest sense and in the last analysis, the discussion of the social] 
question is less a matter of economic or political consideration or adminis- 
trative measures than a question relating to morality, to humanitarian 
love, and to respect of mankind. A morality that lets itself be directed by 
political viewpoints is but a mockery of morality and a transgression 
against the spirit of humanity and the dignity of man. Just as the im- 
mense sphere of labor which we commonly designate as social science has 
its roots in the moral sentiment of mutual responsibilities and duties, a 
sentiment which we must safeguard against arrogant segregation and keep 
from foolish conceit. Thus the manner of treatment of all social problems 
can only be considered as moral, and worthy of human dignity, when it 
has not been forced and ordered, but is emerging spontaneously out of the 
spirit of fraternal relations and out of mutual moral responsibilities. The 
moral law must not be subordinated to politics, but politics must be 
subordinated to the moral law-—an unconditional demand from which no 
moral being can make any subtraction. If political morality were not in 
itself a contradiction of thinking, it would quite certainly be a moral mis- 
deed. To establish politics as arbitrator over morality, and on the whole 
over life itself, means nothing less than to deliver life to force and to the 
sword, to might and to astuteness, to the hidden paths of imposition, and 
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to human passions that may change from hour to hour. He who professes 
to take the point of view of political morality, with all adherents of state 
absolutism and all defenders of its pretended necessities, acknowledges 
the brutal right of force, and by his own manner of thinking and according 
to his own sentiments degrades man to a puppet dancing to the orders of 
the public authority. 
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OBLIGATION AND VALUE 


MARY GLOVER 


N THE history of modern science we see conceptions which have for 
long appeared necessary and fruitful, being abandoned because 
their usefulness is exhausted. Under pressure of experience of the 

concrete world, new concepts are being formed. It appears to me that 
the situation in morals is similar; it has been common to suppose that 
either the category of obligation or the category of the good interpreted 
as the object of desire is the final irreducible notion in terms of which 
we must understand the moral life. I think both these categories have 
now been exploited in such masterly fashion that it is clear that the 
difficulties that arise are due not to any particular fallacies that may be 
discerned in the process of working them out but to the inadequacies in 
the categories themselves. I have attempted therefore to show (I) where 
the current theories appear to break down and (II) the lines along which 
we may perhaps find a category (adumbrated by Kant) in terms of 
which the moral life may be more fully understood. 


I 


A. THEORIES OF OBLIGATION 


In the moral philosophy of Kant there appear to be two trains of 
thought imperfectly combined, rationalism and a set of concepts based 
on the intuition of value; according to the rational account, the moral 
imperative, its content as well as its form, that is, the acts that are to be 
performed, must be deduced from the bare concept of rationality, in com- 
plete independence of experience; in the second and third formulations, 
on the other hand, Kant seems to derive duties from the fact that in act- 
ing we are in contact with persons who are objects of value, so that the 
imperative can be expressed in the formula, ““Reverence humanity.” The 
two strands in this theory are not well adjusted to each other; for the 
judgment, that human beings have a value such that they are worthy of 
reverence, is not, as Kant supposed, analytic. The possibility of ration- 
ality being associated with malignity, and in this partnership being 
valueless, was as conceivable to Plato as it was to Milton. The intuition 
of value in persons must it seems rest on some experience. 

Dr. Ross, in working out a modern Kantianism, abandons the attempt 
to deduce moral imperatives from a single principle, but retains the con- 
cept that the basic fact in the moral life is that there are obligations 
to perform acts, and that these are known to us, and the further canon 
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that there can be no obligation to do what we have not the power to do. 
He drops altogether the notion of reverence, presumably because he 
holds that it is not in our power to give or withhold reverence by an act 
of will. In this philosophy, therefore, we have a plurality of duties to 
perform acts, which duties, since they are not deduced, rest on intuition. 
I wish to argue that this extremely lucid and cogent modification and 
purgation of Kant’s theory proves conclusively that the whole line of 
argument will not work. I will discuss four of the difficulties in Dr. 
Ross’s theory. 

1. He holds that we have no power over our motives, that there can- 
not therefore be a duty to have a motion, and that it must therefore fol- 
low that acts can be right or wrong in abstraction from their motives. 
There are some grounds for this view: we can wish to do what is right 
and still not know what we ought to do; acts may be conscientious with- 
out being right. But to say that right motive is not enough to make an 
act right is not to say that it can be right without right motive, but only 
that it requires some other factor as well. Is it right to plunge a knife 
into the body of a living man? The answer would appear to be “No”; yet 
it is sometimes right to remove his appendix, and this cannot be done 
without first cutting him open. What distinguishes surgery from murder 
is unfortunately not always the results; a man may die under an opera- 
tion it was right to attempt. It is precisely the intention that distin- 
guishes: without reference to intention it is impossible to make any sense 
whatever, let alone a moral judgment, of men’s acts. The law is right 
to discriminate one act from another, murder from manslaughter, on 
the ground of intent. 

I cannot understand why Dr. Ross should not admit this for intention 
is not the same as motive; a doctor’s motive may be love of money or of 
power or compassion or what not, but, whatever it is, it is within his 
power to intend or refrain from intending to get a man’s appendix out. 
Otherwise doctors would be more dangerous than they are. 

But acts if they are to be the subject of moral judgment must be dis- 
criminated by motive as well as by intention. Suppose a doctor performs 
a painful and necessary operation, being motivated by the pleasure he 
derives from inflicting pain and by nothing else whatever. (This could 
not be known, but it might be the case.) In what sense would his act be 
right? In none. Any doctor who could save a life by a painful operation 
would know that it was his duty to try, whether it gave him pleasure or 
not; but to do it because it is a duty is not the same act as to do it from 


a purely sadistic motive. 
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2. Dr. Ross asserts that the imperatives which he details are self- 
evident. It is difficult to maintain this about propositions that do not, as a 
matter of fact, command the assent of all adults who understand them, 
and I have to confess that several of these duties seem to me to be very 
doubtful. (a) Sometimes it seems right to try to offer reparation for a 
wrong we have done, but sometimes the only possible response to for- 
giveness is regret and the acceptance of forgiveness; to insist on offering 
some service might be tiresome and ungracious and might seem to imply 
that services and disservices cancel out, whereas they cannot. (6) Sim- 
ilarly it would sometimes be very ungracious to attempt to make any 
other return than gratitude for kindness. (c) To attempt to return a serv- 
ice when, as a matter of fact, we feel no gratitude but only irritation 
seems to me often not right but wrong. When the return of kind services 
would naturally be interpreted as an expression of affection, to make the 
return when there was no affection might be very cruel. (d) Nor can I 
understand a duty to interfere with the course of events in order to 
distribute happiness according to merit; no doctor, going to the relief of 
people hurt in an accident, would work on this principle that persons 
known or believed to be good must be attended to before persons known 
or believed to be bad; English justice decrees that criminals in prison 
must be cared for when they are ill. 

But, apart from the question whether these duties are self-evident, are 
any? Descartes said that it is difficult to discriminate self-evidence in a 
proposition from a strong propensity in ourselves to believe. Many 
people have held strong moral convictions and have been wrong; can 
we really know when we are inerrant? 

Further, I cannot see how we are ever to be emancipated from a bad 
moral tradition unless we bring to bear upon it the question ‘““‘Why?” But 
this question is irrational when applied to a self-evident truth. How then 
are we to distinguish a good from a bad tradition, since both inspire 
equal conviction? If anybody says to me, ‘You ought to do so and so,” 
and I ask “‘Why?” I am implying that the alleged duty is not self-evi- 
dent and, if valid, must be grounded on something. I think this is the 
case with all imperatives to perform acts. 

3. The plurality of duties entails the possibility of conflict between 
them, and Dr. Ross therefore distinguishes between prima facie duties 
(which Professor Laird more elegantly names “‘obligations”) and duties 
proper. He says that what we have to do when we are faced with a con- 
flict of prima facie duties is ‘‘to form the considered opinion (it is never 
more) that under the circumstances one of them is more incumbent than 
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any other.”’ These words seem to me excessively mysterious. We have 
an obligation to do as much good as we can and also an obligation to keep 
promises. When an unimportant promise conflicts with a large amount of 
good we could do by breaking the promise, we ought to break it; but how 
much good outweighs how much stringency? They are utterly unlike 
quanta; like x? and x’, which cannot be added or subtracted. Dr. Ross 
gives us no principle; he alludes to an act of mind, which we certainly 
perform and sometimes rightly, without throwing any light upon it 
whatever. 

4. It seems to have been discovered by experiment that a man who 
concentrates his mind on keeping moral rules is very likely to become not 
good but pharisaical and rather unlovable. There are, it is true, some 
people in whom the grace of humility is so strong that nothing, not even 
success in keeping rules, can destroy it. But I believe that they do not 
really think so much about the rules they keep as about other matters 
more proper to be continually contemplated. The focal point of goodness 
does not lie in rules; it lies in whatsoever things are noble and of good 
report. The goodness we recognize unmistakably by loving it has its 
focus in worship, and it is by trying to understand the good man’s wor- 
ship rather than by formulating lists of imperatives about acts that we 
shall advance in the understanding of what goodness is. 


B. THEORIES OF GOOD AS OBJECT OF DESIRE 


The utilitarians give an account of morals which is intelligible, has a 
unifying principle, and receives a good deal of support from sincere people 
who try to be good. The utilitarians can deal with conscientious but mis- 
guided acts (these are rendered virtuous by the intention to produce 
good) and with the conflict of duties (the real duty is the act which will 
probably produce the greatest good). But this theory has two weak- 
nesses—anthropocentricity and the failure to understand certain types 
of heroic virtue. 

The content of the utilitarian imperative seems exquisitely adjusted to 
our own wishes and preferences; yet many people feel that Kant was 
right in teaching that morality has a transcendence reference, that some- 
thing more is involved than our own purposes, however exalted an 
objective standard that may be progressively discovered by us, but which 
is not our creation. Connected with this is the failure to understand the 
martyr for truth, the man who will suffer or die rather than say that he 
believes to be true what he believes to be false. It does not seem to be 
true that he is animated mainly by a desire to benefit society; he is 
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animated by reverence for the truth. Similarly the man who, in disre- 
gard of the Benthamite precept that everyone is to count for one, habitu- 
ally forgets to count himself, cannot be justified on the ground that he 
increases the sum of happiness by this method; I at least am convinced 
by my observations that a judicious mixture of selfishness and unselfish- 
ness is the best way to create the maximum of happiness. But the un- 
selfish nature, which is a great deal rarer than unselfish conduct, has an 
absolute beauty. What seems to be involved here is bifurcation in 
morals more puzzling than a mere plurality of duties to one’s neighbors. 

Mr. Joseph suggests that that which all right acts have in common is 
“the being a form of good.” This conception is interpreted in two ways: 
(1) the right act tends to bring into existence a good or (2) it manifests a 
principle of action that would be a better way of living for the whole 
community. ‘We must look beyond the particular action not to its 
effects but to the rule of action of which it is a manifestation .... we 
must look to the whole form of life in some community to which all the 
actions manifesting this rule would belong and ask whether this or some 
other form of life would be better.’”? 

The writer is talking about something real, a consideration that really 
is in our minds sometimes in the course of ethical thinking. He appears 
to be talking about the Kingdom of Ends or even the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But there are points that are not clear. (a) Is an act of this kind merely 
a manifestation of a better form of life, as an angel’s visit might be, or 
is it to be conceived as having a definite tendency to bring in a new way 
of living? In the latter case it is not essentially different from other acts 
intended to produce a good. (5) But is it not often a mistake to adjust 
our conduct not to the real world but to some imaginable ideal state? 
I am not clear that Mr. Joseph’s account distinguishes the truly heroic 
act, which is a reaction to reality from the foolish ineffectiveness that 
comes of living in an imaginary world. (c) A moral theory cannot be en- 
tirely satisfactory unless it takes account of the fact that simple people 
like others can be very good. But I feel that their goodness must be con- 
trolled by something less abstract than the imagining of a situation that 
is not real and may never be realized: by some insight into the actual 
situations in which they find themselves. (d) Mr. Joseph has not really 
unified the imperatives we know; the fundamental bifurcation remains. 
On the one hand are the acts which at the present moment, or in the 
specious future (which may be expected to issue from it), are good or 


=H. W. B. Joseph, Some Problems in Ethics (London, 1931), p. 95. My indebtedness 
to Mr. Joseph’s book will be manifest throughout this article. 
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produce good; and on the other are heroic acts which are not themselves 
pleasant or beautiful in any ordinary way and which do not produce good. 
This duality is not really overcome by Mr. Joseph’s principle because 
“being a form of good by tending to produce good now or in the future” 
is so very different from “being a form of good by manifesting a rule 
which an ideal community would practise if it existed but very likely 
never will practise because it never will exist.” 


II 


I turn now to Kant’s suggestion that right action expresses and springs 
from reverence where reverence is due. Certain objections immediately 
arise and need to be met. (1) Reverence cannot have anything to do with 
morals because it is not under our control. (2) Propositions which do not 
contain an ought cannot logically entail propositions which do. (3) Many 
of the right things we do are unconnected with any sentiment of reverence 
whatever or, on the other hand, are connected with feelings of a very 
different kind. 

1. It is argued that “I ought” implies ‘‘I can,” that we have no control 
over emotion, and therefore there can be no obligation to feel an emotion. 
But (a) reverence is not primarily an emotion; it is a judgment of value 
that is commonly accompanied by some degree of emotion. (6) Neither 
our judgments nor our emotions are entirely beyond our control; we all 
habitually control them to some extent; indirectly, through the direction 
of our attention. I do not mean that we control our actions in spite of 
our feelings (though we can do that) or that it lies entirely in our power 
to have or not to have an emotional crisis; but that to some extent our 
emotions are amendable to indirect control through the direction of at- 
tention. We can inflame anger by brooding upon it; on the other hand, 
we can avoid being made angry by the sufferings of other people by re- 
fusing to attend to them; we can avoid the joy of elevated thoughts by 
never thinking about elevated things. The judgments that we make and 
the feelings that accompany them are to some extent under our control 
through our power to choose what to attend to. 

2. I think it may be true that ought cannot be inferred except from 
ought. Nevertheless, I maintain that it is not possible to experience the 
value of a valuable thing without being convinced not merely that we 
wish to honor it but that we ought to. In experience if not in logic the 
sense of obligation follows from the apprehension of value. Dr. Ross has 
made mock of this, in his sober way, by suggesting that the expression 
“This is beautiful, therefore it ought to be revered,” means that there 
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is an obligation on the beautiful object to secure respect (or, according 
to another idiom, existence). I submit that Dr. Ross has taken the lan- 
guage too literally. What is alluded to in this illogical locution but im- 
perfectly expressed is the fact that reverence offered to a thing of worth 
is not merely a reaction that may or may not occur; it is a response that 
is fit or due or owing. It is right, and its rightness rests on the objective 
value. 

3. It may be that we all do habitually a great many acts which are 
associated with no emotion whatever or with emotions the opposite of 
reverence; we can do our duty against the grain of our feelings, and, 
moreover, we think we ought to do so. There is truth in these contentions, 
and various facts seem to be involved. (a) Society has power to exact 
from us creditable behavior, partly by penalties but more by the as- 
cendancy it has over our minds. How valuable this social control is we 
may see by observing what happens when it is withdrawn. But it is 
doubtful how far an act is moral if it is done because society demands it. 
Many right acts appear to be socially useful, entirely defensible, but not 
in the full sense moral, because their source lies in the social conditioning 
to which we have been subjected. (6) On the other hand, many of the 
right things we do are not unrelated to a settled intention to live reason- 
ably. There is continuity in the mental life, and once we have perceived 
that reverence and the behavior compatible with reverence are owing to 
persons, it is possible to maintain this kind of behavior after the emotion 
that may accompany an act of insight has passed, but still on the grounds 
of the remembered insight. Some acts would be better if done to the ac- 
companiment of spontaneous feelings, but, if that is impossible, it may 
still be better to do the act than to omit it. 

It is time to turn to the doctrine itself. If I say, “Why must I keep a 
promise if I can?”’ Dr. Ross must reply that this is an irrational question 
because it is asking for the demonstration of a self-evident truth. But the 
question is not irrational or unanswerable; the answer is, ‘Because 
promise-breaking is incompatible with the reverence that is owing to a 
human being.” 

It may be objected that this doctrine of the value of persons as such is 
a piece of sentimentality, derived from the sense each of us has of his own 
importance (though some people are without this happy confidence), 
that many persons may be seen to be worthless, and that sensitive 
thinkers such as Spinoza have believed that human beings have no value 
at all. 

Some of these statements are false; since we are not omniscent, we 
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can never be in a position to say that we know that somebody is worth- 
less but only that we have not been able to discover any valuable quali- 
ties in him. The theory is grounded on something more than self-esteem— 
on the experience that has given rise in the Christian religion and in other 
religions to the doctrine of the love of God; the experience of people who 
have found themselves aware of the love of God bestowed upon them, 
and their inescapable sense that this carried with it the implication that 
he loves all. Again, there are those, whom Bergson calls les Gmes privi- 
ligiées, who have an immensely wide capacity to love and to discern value 
in people; they have had a great influence on practical ethics because 
ordinary people have followed their lead, believing them to have more 
than common insight. The theory gets some support from the experience 
of everybody who loves anybody. Christian ethic is unintelligible except 
on this principle. The Christian ethic seems at first to be a set of rules 
differentiated from the old Jewish law by being impossible instead of 
merely tiresome to obey. But the heart of the Christian ethic is experi- 
ence of God, and worship offered to him. The imperative to love both 
neighbor and enemy can be obeyed by those to whom the love of God 
has been revealed; it is this, moreover, that renders intelligible the 
saint’s fearless unconcern for himself. Human morality at its highest is 
worship—the expression of an experience of transcendent value. 

But the view that I ought to keep a promise to a person because to 
break it would be incompatible with the reverence I owe him is not the 
whole of the story. Because he is a human being he is capable of making 
with me a society (Professor Laird’s word “companionship” is better, for 
“society’’ seems to be not the same thing as the “friendship of persons’’)— 
a relationship of candor and friendliness, which is itself a thing of worth; 
he has begun to create such a relationship by entering into conversation 
with me or relying on my promise; I should be destroying it if I broke the 
promise. This is John Grote’s account of why we should keep a promise 
and tell the truth, and I think he is right. I am sure this is one of the 
things that lie at the root of our unwillingness to break promise with the 
dead; as long as we are keeping promise with them, the relation persists, 
and our loss is not complete. It is not clear that this explanation covers 
refusal to lie to an enemy; something like loyalty to a transcendent value 
seems to be at stake here. 

For we do recognize transcendent values. If someone comes to ask 
advice about what he ought to do, one alternative being likely to advance 
his happiness a good deal and the other being his obvious duty, one would 
feel that one ought to tell him to do his duty. Persons are not the only 
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values known to us. In a sense very difficult to express and especially 
difficult to express without metaphor, we are aware of transcendent 
values, truth, beauty, and goodness; we are aware that our lives can 
somehow incarnate something of these values and that therein lies this 
chief glory. The metaphysics of all this is very difficult; it is the supreme 
importance of Plato that he realized that there must be such a meta- 
physic. The heroic actions that cannot be interpreted in terms of a de- 
sire to extend human happiness are intelligible as responses to transcen- 
dental reality. Especially this seems to be the case with Christian ethic 
rightly understood. Thus the fundamental bifurcation in morals remains 
but is accounted for. We act in response to two environments (or at 
least we cannot focus them perfectly as one)—the spiritual and the 
spatiotemporal. 

Any theory of values must be complicated because the values we ap- 
prehend are not all of one order, and their relations to one another are 
by no means simple. We apprehend transcendent values, in the sense 
that we find ourselves compelled to believe that there is a power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness, or that is righteousness and also 
beauty; we feel obliged to offer ourselves and our acts as the medium of 
realization in space and time of some aspects of this transcendent reality. 
We apprehend value also in the world of space and time, incarnate 
already in persons and not only in persons but in the beauty of the natural 
world. In both realms there seems to be a hierarchy of values, though 
their order is not a matter of agreement. The duties that seem to belong 
with these values are various also. For sometimes worship that involves 
no movement of the body of which we are conscious is the only response 
that we can or ought to make; on the other hand, we may feel that we 
ought to devote a lifetime of strenuous activity to the realization of a 
purpose that we feel would embody a value. 

It is apparent that when we try to state these apprehensions the whole 
story seems very mythological and unlikely. The greatest attempt that 
has been made is Plato’s, and this has many imperfections. The work of 
Christian theologians, impressive as it sometimes is, does not destroy 
the feeling that they have not, as Thucydides might say, won their way 
out of the mythological. Nevertheless, the mythological character of the 
language seems to me to have very little bearing on the validity of the 
experience. There can be no greater error than to suppose that the only 
propositions worthy of attention are those that are in principle verifiable 
by easily obtainable evidence (namely, sense experience). I can see no 
ground for the dogma that whenever we experience reality we are ipso 
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facto in possession of language in terms of which we can give definite 
expression to our experience. Language was made, as Bergson said, for 
certain dominant purposes (namely, expressing sense experience), and 
it is difficult to adapt it to others. It does not, for instance, follow that 
our emotions are unreal because we find it difficult to express them ex- 
actly. Reality is as mysterious as it is, and there is no reason to think 
that the language we may happen to be in possession of must be com- 
mensurate with it. 

The question may be raised of what behavior reverence for persons 
entails. Kant tied himself up in notorious difficulties over this point; 
but these appear to arise mainly from his unnecessarily rigid conception 
of freedom, and his refusal to recognize any value in pleasure. But, what- 
ever the limits of our freedom may be, we know there are conditions that 
favor the perfecting of the personality and conditions that hamper and 
destroy it. The belief that personality is a value and that it is a duty to 
promote the conditions which assist it to its perfection has been the 
mainspring of the long movement toward democracy and of the humani- 
tarian development of the modern state which has come to regard itself 
as the natural protector of all those who cannot protect themselves. It 
also seems to lie at the root of the principles of English justice. 

Thus right action includes much purposive action, and it cannot be 
maintained that action that must be understood in terms of purpose 
falls outside the category of morality and is purely economic. So much 
is implied by the fact that we are beings in time; we have to consider not 
only whether present conditions are fit for the people who have to live 
in them but also whether future conditions are going to be. Some mor- 
alists lay great stress on our duty to posterity. On the other hand, it is a 
mistake to suppose with Aristotle that all action is purposive, or that 
action that is not purposive is irrational. An act of worship offered to a 
suitable object has no purpose beyond itself, and its nature is not il- 
luminated by the suggestion that it is its own end; it does not require an 
end—it is right in itself. 

A difficulty may be raised concerning freedom and responsibility. 
We cannot grant ourselves the vision of God or any other kind of insight. 
We cannot act upon insight that we do not possess; and this goes far to 
explain the ethical poverty of most men compared with the moral 
genius. The moral genius is reacting to a greater environment than ordi- 
nary people are aware of. (This is magnificently put in the story about 
Elisha [II Kings] and in the saying about Moses, ‘He endured as seeing 
him who is invisible.’”’) It appears, however, to be a mistake for those 
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who desire to advance in the moral life to make rules for themselves by 
observing the conduct of the saint, without aspiring to concern themselves 
with the experience which makes his conduct possible. This does not, 
however, entail that moral progress is beyond the power of the ordinary 
man; it means that he should exercise his freedom by taking the advice 
of the apostle and thinking on the things that do as a matter move him 
to reverence and acting on the reverence he does feel. This moral theory 
is not incompatible with human freedom more than any other; on any 
theory the range of our freedom must, I imagine, be admitted to be small. 

There is a passage where Dr. Ross admits that, though I cannot help 
what my character is now, because it is now what it is now, yet there may 
be things I can do that may cause my character at some future date to 
be what it would not otherwise have been. But, if he admits that I can 
take steps that will result in the altering of my character, why does he 
deny that I can alter it now? “Now” is a very ambiguous term; a mo- 
ment is sometimes enough to change our attitude to a person if we permit 
ourselves to change the direction of our attention to him; on the other 
hand, on many occasions the next twenty-four hours fall within the 
significant “now.” Nothing whatever can be done within the philoso- 
pher’s ‘“‘now,” the moving knife edge without dimensions that divides 
the present from the past. It seems, in fact, that the slight shifting of the 
weight of our personality that is accomplished (if I may put it so) when 
we change our mood (to intolerance or pity or what not), realizing one 
rather than another of the potentialities of our nature, is the very process 
(obscurely alluded to in Bradley’s Ethical Studies) by which we exercise 
our responsibility for making our character. 

It remains, in summing up, to check this theory against the difficulties 
that appeared to damage the value of other doctrines. 

1. Concerning motive and act.—What I have said amounts to the view 
that the word “right” is commonly used in three distinguishable ways: 
(a) An act is said to be right if it is what society wants done. (This seems 
to me to be the only sense in which an act can be right if its motive is 
bad and its results undesirable.) This is not a moral sense of the word. 
(6) An act is often said to be right if it is done conscientiously from good 
motives; such an act I should say has in it an element of rightness but 
may not be fully right. There are two subclasses within this class: (i) 
acts done spontaneously as the free expression of the agent’s nature 
(these I should say exhibit goodness) and (ii) acts done against the grain 
of feeling on the grounds of a sense of duty (these I should call virtuous 
or moral; they lack the characteristic beauty of goodness). (c) Acts that 
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not only spring from a good motive but also rest on right judgment; 
these are fully right. 

The judgment may be at fault in one or other of two ways: (a) We 
may make a mistake about the facts of a situation, e.g., refrain from for- 
warding letters through miscalculating posts; in so far as erroneous judg- 
ments and stupidity cannot be avoided, these acts are not morally wrong; 
their wrongness is a nonmoral inutility. (6) One may have a right motive 
and make a wrong moral judgment; e.g., one may revere humanity and 
yet think that slavery or aggressive war is right. The wrongness of these 
acts seems to rest on a failure to estimate truly the comparative worth 
of purposes and the persons involved in them. Sometimes it seems right 
to sacrifice a person for a purpose; some people feel that their own worth 
which is no great matter is incalculably enhanced by the fact that they 
are able to be used or use themselves in the service of a purpose of sur- 
passing value; if they are right, they may also be right to demand corol- 
lary sacrifice from other people. But they may be wrong. The question 
cannot be settled by argument; it depends on greater sensitivity to values. 

2. Concerning the way in which imperatives are known.—lIf morality 
does not rest on self-evident propositions about duties to perform acts, 
what does it rest on? On insight into values and, second, on perception 
of what acts are suitable to the values perceived. This insight is a very 
uncertain and variable affair, not a secure foundation for the morals of a 
society. However, the moral habits of a society do not rest on insight 
alone but on some insight and a great deal of gregariousness, a far more 
stable compound. The variability of insight is, as it were, multivalent, 
productive, on the one hand, of conflict and confusion, and, on the other, 
of great enrichment. The problem of society is how to get a corporate 
life which is steady enough to be able to tolerate diversity in personal 
behavior and conviction. Pericles, according to Thucydides, claimed that 
Athens had achieved this; so has our own country to a certain extent. 
Right acts that rest on individual insight and individual graces may not 
exhibit a rule that can be universalized but may be unique like works of 
art. Imperatives that do seem to be universally valid do not prescribe 
acts; they describe a spirit: reverence humanity, love thy neighbor. 
Acts performed in such a spirit may vary greatly between societies and 
between individuals. 

3. Concerning the conflict of imperatives—(a) Some conflicts arise 
through our perceiving values of different orders. The artist’s dilemma is 
one of these and may appear as a conflict of unlike obligations; the artist 
may be sure that values stand in a hierarchy, with beauty at the top and 
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persons at the bottom; others may disagree. But these questions, diffi- 
cult as they are, are not in principle insoluble; we know the answer to 
some of them; we know that human life would sink in worth if we ceased 
altogether to devote ourselves to transcendental values. Since we have 
so much insight, we may hope in the future to have more. We are not 
comparing incomparables; we are comparing values. What we have to 
think about is the values involved in the situation. (6) Conflicts may 
arise within the realm of immanent values, between duty to society and 
duty to individuals, or duties to several individuals at once; between 
duties arising from the diversity of values realizable within the individual 
life and especially the difference of opinion about the status of pleasure. 
I confess that, in disagreement I believe with Dr. Ross, I sometimes 
think it right to prefer pleasure to instruction; some hold that pleasure 
is not a value at all. Problems of this type seem to me especially to be 
brought into a clearer light by the Kantian stress on reverence as the 
basis of the moral life. But our problems will not be solved until our 
insight into values grows clearer. 

4. The goodness of simple people seems to me to be intelligible on the 
hypothesis I have been considering. They react to a concrete situation 
in which they discern the values of the persons concerned, or natural 
beauty or the glory of God. To attribute such sensitiveness to uneducated 
people is not unreal, for they sometimes manifest it; it seems to depend 
on character rather than on education. Those who know the poor know 
that their speech sometimes approaches poetry without losing its sim- 
plicity when they speak of the thoughts that lie at the springs of their 
living. 
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THE TEACHING OF INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL VIRTUES 
CHRISTOPHER J. O'TOOLE, C.S.C. 


N HIGHER education we are confronted with three prominent 
facts: (a) the student, (b) the teacher, (c) the subject matter. A 
college student (ideally at least) comes to college to grasp truth 
with the aid of teachers. Both student and teacher are equipped with 
mental machinery to enable them to function properly with respect to 
truth. They both have intellectual faculties and habits. There are dif- 
ferences, too. The intellectual habits of the teacher are supposed to be 
settled; those of the student are dispositions as yet. The teacher has had 
much acquaintance with truths unknown to the student. The teacher has 
conformed his mind to a multiplicity of objects and has brought order out 
of chaos by a progressive determination of faculties through habits of in- 
telligence, science, and wisdom. His knowledge is ordered, or at least it 
should be. There is unity in it. The student is confronted with the same 
multiplicity of objects and he is bewildered at it. The task of the teacher 
is to remove this mental bewilderment. How can it be done? It cannot be 
done unless there is a common meeting ground for both the student and 
the teacher. What is this common meeting ground? Truth incarnated in 
things. The teacher knows that if he can bring the student to conform his 
mind to the essences and natures of things, there is hope for bringing 
about unity in multiplicity, order from confusion. Now truth is objective 
to both teacher and student. It does not change; it is the same for all 
men, for all time. Its incarnation may differ with place and time, but it 
remains the same. It assumes the dress of place and time, but it is not 
changed thereby. Thus student and teacher can travel along together 
without fearing lest their mental progress be delayed by changing 
accidents. 

To teach means to impart knowledge. Knowledge is truth. To teach, 
therefore, is to impart truth. This does not mean passivity on the part 
of the student. Learning requires self-activity. The teacher’s function is 
to shine the searchlight of his mind upon truth hidden in things so that 
the student can conform his mind to these things and so become intelli- 
gent, scientific, and wise. With each act of the intellect exercising itself 
in acquiring truth there comes a strengthening and deepening of intel- 
lectual habit. No vast laboratories are required for this. It can be done 
in a bare classroom where the only instruments are the fine instruments 
of the mind. It can be done directly because the mean of intellectual 
virtue can be uncovered er discovered for the student by the teacher. In 
other words, truth is the mean of intellectual virtue, and consistent con- 
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formity of mind with mean results in the development of intellectual 
habit. Now this mean is the same for all because it is the conformity of 
the mind with things, with objective reality. The measure of truth is 
things. St. Thomas says: 

The good of anything lies in a middle state according as it squares with rule 
or standard, a rule or standard which it is possible to exceed or fall short of, as 
has just been said (art. 1 of the same question). Now intellectual virtue, just 
as moral virtues, is disposed to the good, as we have said [q. 55, art. 3]. Hence 
according as the good of intellectual virtue bears relationship to standard, so 
it bears a relationship to a middle state. Moreover, the good of intellectual 
virtue is the true; the true in the absolute sense, if you are speaking of the in- 
tellectual virtues in the speculative order, as Aristotle notes (Ethics lib. VI. cap. 
2); or as implying conformity with a rightly ordered appetite if you are speaking 
of moral virtue in the practical order. Furthermore, the true absolutely con- 
sidered as object of the intellect is measured by things. For the thing is the 
measure of our intellect, as is said in Metaph. (lib. 10, text 5): “According as a 
thing is or is not, so truth exists in thought and speech.” Therefore, the good of 
intellectual virtues of the speculative order lies in a middle state which is 
achieved through conformity with the thing itself, according as it [the intellect] 
affirms that which is, to be and that which is not, not to be. In this the essence 
of truth lies 


Thus the mean of the intellectual virtue remains the same for all. In- 
dependent of time, place, and person, it is the standard with which the 
intellect conforms in the development of intellectual virtue. 

Intellectual virtues, then, can be taught directly. The student can 
enter a classroom, and after an hour’s work he can come away knowing 
several important intellectual principles. He is started on the way to the 
formation of intellectual habits; in following the demonstrations of the 
teacher he has already exercised his intellect. The same student comes 
away from a lecture on morals. Has he been placed on the path to the 
formation of moral virtues in the same way in which he had been pre- 
viously started in the formation of intellectual habits? No. Why not? 
First, because the classroom cannot, except on a very small scale, be a 
laboratory of morals. Second, even if the classroom were a perfect 
laboratory of morals, moral virtue could not be taught directly because 
the mean of moral virtue differs with place, time, and person. 

What is moral virtue? It is a habit which perfects the appetitive or 
conative side of man in the pursuit of good. St. Thomas says: 

That man act well not only is it necessary that his reason be well disposed by 
intellectual habit, but also that his appetitive power be well disposed by habits 


* Summa theologica 1-2. q. 64, a. 3. 
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of moral virtue. And so just as conation is distinguished from intellection, so 
moral virtue is distinguished from intellectual virtue. Whence, just as the 
appetite is the principle of human acts in so far as it participates to a certain 
extent in reason, so moral virtue is human in so far as it is conformed to reason.? 


Moral virtue aims at facilitating the placing of good actions. In this 
it is unlike intellectual virtue, which simply gives the ability to act well. 
Only in so far as intellectual virtues act under the dominance of will can 
they be called virtues in the strict sense of the word. Thus faith, although 
an intellectual habit, is a virtue in the strict sense because the object at 
which it rests as well as the act by which it reaches its object is specified 
by the will wherein virtue principally resides. Prudence is also strictly a 
virtue, because the end of prudence, i.e., the end of the moral virtues, is 
determined by the will. But when the intellectual virtues have no direct 
dependence on the will either in exercise or in object, they can be called 
virtues only in a limited sense. These moral habits which perfect the 
conative side of man are reducible, in the main, to four chief or cardinal 
virtues: prudence regulating the intellect, justice the will, fortitude the 
motion of fear, and temperance the desire for the pleasure of sense.‘ 

Every moral virtue must have a mean or middle state. Aristotle de- 
fines moral virtue as a “habit accompanied with a deliberate preference 
in the relative mean defined by reason and as a prudent man would de- 
fine it.”5 Again: ‘Virtue in substance is a mean state.’’® St. Thomas says 
likewise that moral virtue lies in a middle state. The good of anything 
which is measured or regulated lies in conformity to a standard. Thus we 
say that an artist is a good artist if he follows the rules of his art. Evil 
follows when conformity is not present. Hence the good of moral virtues 
lies in conformity with the standard of reason. This conformity lies in a 
middle state. Hence moral virtue lies in a middle state.’ 

But what is this mean or middle state? A mean, in general, is a 
standard or measure from which excess and defect are excluded. Liber- 
ality, for example, lies midway between avarice and prodigality. Bravery 
lies midway between rashness and timidity. According as the mind or 
reality establishes this mean, we have what St. Thomas calls the medium 
rationis and the medium rei, respectively—the mean prescribed by reason 

? Ibid. q. 58, a. 2. 

3 Cf. Gilson, Moral Value and the Moral Life, trans. Leo H. Ward (St. Louis: 
B. Herder, 1931), pp. 143-45. 

4 The virtue of prudence is both intellectual and moral. It resides in the intellect, 
but in applying right reason to action it must look also to the appetitive part of man. 

£ Nicomachean Ethics ii. 6. 

Ibid. 7 Summa theologica 1-2. q. 64, a. I. 
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and the mean prescribed by reality.’ The mean or middle state of the 
moral virtues, with the exception of the virtue of justice, is a mean 
prescribed by reason. That is, in determining what the middle state is, 
the reason considers person, place, time, and all other relevant circum- 
stances. Thus what would be considered temperance in one might be 
overindulgence in another; what would be bravery in one might be rash- 
ness in another. In the virtue of justice, however, the mean is prescribed 
by reality; it has only to be discovered by the mind in the nature of 
things. It is the same for all men at all times. What is right in the matter 
of justice can be established absolutely because the subjective element 
does not enter into it. Justice renders to each one what is his due, no 
more, no less. In this case alone is the mean prescribed by reason one 
with the mean prescribed by reality. The other moral virtues, however, 
have to do with the interior passions, and since men are differently dis- 
posed with respect to these passions, what is right cannot be established 
in the same way for all.° 

The mean of moral virtue, then, aside from that of justice, is not the 
same for all men. It will differ according to the individual. It is not uni- 
versal and unchangeable as the mean of intellectual virtue is. Now the 
object of teaching in higher education is the discovery and imparting of 
universal and unchangeable truth. It is true that moral virtue, objec- 
tively considered, remains the same; there is a science of morality.?° But 
since the mean of moral virtue differs from man to man, it is difficult to 
see how training in these moral virtues as such can be the specific purpose 
of higher education. It is impossible for a teacher to duplicate the 
thousand-and-one experiences which students will encounter later in life. 
No moral experience is just like another." The classroom cannot be used 
as a laboratory for morals in the same way in which it can be used to 
develop the intellectual virtues. 


8] am indebted to Dr. L. R. Ward for the English rendition of medium rationis 
and medium rei. 


9 Summa theologica 1-2. q. 64, a. 2. 


“It is plain,” says St. Thomas, ‘‘that with respect to the general principles of 
reason- -speculative and practical, truth or rightness is the same for all, and is equally 
known by all. With respect to particular conclusions of the speculative reason, the 
truth is the same for all, but it is not equally known by all. It is true for all that the tri 
angle has three angles equal to two right angles, although this is not known to all. How 
ever, with respect to the particular conclusions of the practical reason, truth and right- 
ness are not the same for all; nor even among those for whom they are the same are 
they known in the same degree”’ (ibid. q. 94, art. 4). 


™ Cf. Hutchins, Higher Learning in America, pp. 67-68. 
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FORCE IN EMPIRICAL ETHICS 


ELISEO VIVAS 
I 


MPIRICiSM in ethics has tended to the conclusion that morality 
obtains only within members of a group that somehow have 
found a basis for agreement, but that failure to find such a basis 

is outside the scope of morality. It takes little perspicacity to see that 
this position is but a generalized statement of the nationalistic ethics of 
Treitschke. No wonder, then, that this conclusion has been greeted with 
general dissatisfaction. For there must be something essentially wrong 
with a theory of ethics which suspends moral jurisdiction when there is 
greatest need for it. 

I shal] argue that morality transcends groups and that there are, 
therefore, no amoral conflicts between groups. But in order to do so 
along empirical lines I shall have to abandon a certain conception of the 
nature of morality which seems proper to an authoritarian approach. 
This conception of morality is so deeply rooted in our tradition that 
moral theory is usually grounded on it. And yet it is this conception of 
morality which must be abandoned if empiricism is to give us anything 
more than a fair-weather morality. 

The traditional conception of morality to which I refer excludes “force” 
from within the field of moral action. Moralists have often proceeded as 
if there were an absolute and complete dichotomy between force and 
right. A theory of right must exclude might, as moral practice must 
eschew it. I will argue that an empirical analysis of any moral situation— 
be it a situation within the individual or among the members of a group, 
no less than between autonomous social groups—will reveal that force 
cannot only not be excluded from moral practice but must be admitted 
as a normal and intrinsic constituent of it. If the dichotomy between 
force and right is rejected, morality becomes coextensive with all human 
activity. Conflicts between systems are no more outside the pale of 
morality than conflicts within individuals or among members of a group. 
On the other hand, there can be no morality whatever if the dichotomy 
is not rejected. For the same logic that declares that there is no question 
of morality between systems in conflict should apply to conflicts between 
individuals in the same system and within the individual himself. 

In order to make this thesis convincing, it would be well to review 
very briefly certain propositions about value which the writer believes 
are generally accepted by empiricists. The first is that value must be 
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defined in terms of desire, impulse, or interest. Whether we locate the 
value of an object in the satisfaction it yields, or in the relation between 
object and subject, or in the object itself, empiricism generally holds 
value to be connected somehow with an appetitive organism. Differences 
arising out of a reasoned preference for terms like “impulse,” ‘‘desire,”’ 
or “‘interest’’ need not be considered here. But it must be granted that 
to be valuable an object must be more than merely desired or wanted in 
isolation. A valuable object is an object which retains our interest after 
other interests have made their claims felt. A recent writer, summing up 
the results of value theory to date, has insisted that the “‘first and cardi- 
nal principle” of ‘‘a dawning value theory”’ is, “however stated, that 
values are verified goods.”? This excludes from the term the object of a 
single interest considered in isolation. If the distinction between isolated 
interests and interests in systems is properly recognized, however, there 
can be no other difference here than one of terminology. But the term 
“‘verification’’ becomes objectionable when it obscures the fact, as it often 
seems to do in Mr. Dewey’s writings on the subject, that interests are 
frequently found in serious and irresoluble conflict within the individual, 
either because the satisfaction of some of the interests is incompatible 
with that of others or because unforeseen consequences arise, even after 
a careful forecast has been completed, which threaten the satisfaction of 
the normal interests which determine the judge’s accepted system of 
values. 

It is these conflicts of interests within individuals that we must ex- 
amine first. How are they resolved? The typical modes of resolution are 
not infinite; they can be classified and defined. But in any case one trait 
of great importance will be found common to them all; namely, that in so 
far as the individual is the stage of conflicting interests, some will find 
satisfaction and some will not, and those which do not are excluded by the 
superior strength of those which do. That to some extent all men are 
skeins of conflicting impulses, I believe is a fact that we can accept as 
indubitable. The degree of conflict may vary considerably on account 
of factors which are not beyond the reach of analysis, but one thing is 
certain—outside of utopia, the peace and serenity which men are so 
often supposed to desire has remained, so far, a dream rather than a 
reality. 

Now, from the standpoint of each single desire, is it not obvious that 
the resolution of conflict involves the use of force, involves the total sup- 


* Ray Lepley, ‘‘The Dawn of Value Theory,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXIV, 
No. 14, 36s. 
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pression of some, the partial satisfaction of others, the full preference of 
still others? This condition seems to be inherent in all human living. If 
desires were endowed with a voice and had been taught that morality 
precluded the use of force, what would those that were denied, those that 
saw their fellows preferred and fostered say about the quality of a life 
which has been reared by such means? Would they call that life moral? 
Of course desires are not ineradicable; they are not fixed and rigid affairs 
unresponsive to extrinsic conditions; they change; frequently they are so 
feeble that they cannot offer any resistance to suppression; and they are 
frequently so ephemeral that the protest they make on suppression is 
heard by no one, and their disappearance leaves no enduring conse- 
quences behind them. But while all this is true, it is also nevertheless 
true that no matter what choice of interests we may make and call moral, 
the superior force or urgency of one set of desires or impulses over another 
set is always in evidence within the individual in the making of his 
selection. 

It is also true that desires answer to ‘‘the voice of reason.’’ A man who 
is the prey of conflict sits and calculates and forecasts and makes de- 
cisions on the basis of comparison of objective probabilities. The con- 
ditions of human living are such that a purely impulsive or irrational life 
would soon wreck the individual who tried to live it. But if “reason”’ is 
not a mysterious faculty, what is it but the persuasive force of the desire 
to maintain a certain condition of affairs, to achieve another—the superior 
strength, that is, of some impulses which succeed in maintaining them- 
selves against the disruptive activity of outlaws or insurrectionists? Does 
not reason (passing by the reification of the concept) enforce its decisions? 
Is it not itself a sentiment? 

Force is also to be detected solving the conflicts which arise among 
individuals even in the best organized of societies. Assume for the sake of 
simplicity that in a well-organized society individuals are not torn by 
radical conflicts within themselves, still conflicts of interests among them- 
selves will exist. The alternative to conflict, as Heraclitus suspected, 
will be death. And, as in the case of conflicts of desires within individuals, 
the solution of social conflicts necessarily involves the use of force. In a 
well-organized society conflicts between opposing interests are resolved 
in terms of regularized procedures which are devised in order to preserve 
a specific type of harmony within the group. Thus the tugs and pulls of 
the forces in conflict are disguised in all sorts of institutionalized pro- 
cedures. But the forces are there. And when the forces of society—the 

force of early training, of public opinion, of tradition, and of law backed 
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by the police and the national guard—become too weak to constrain con- 
tending interests within the group to submit their claims for arbitration 
to the regular institutions devised for this purpose, we have the condition 
of civil war, whether that be in a locality and be called a violent strike 
or a riot, or whether it involve the community more deeply and more 
tragically. In short, in a normally running society conflicts of forces are 
always present. The difference between peace and war is not the absence 
of conflicts, but the manner in which these are resolved. 

Morality and force are inextricably bound up together. It is rather 
more exact to say that morality is an organization of forces. But the dis- 
tinction is not therefore erased between the arbitrary or the blind use of 
force and its moral use. The distinction is all-important for practical life 
as well as for theory, since it marks the limits between right and wrong; 
about this distinction therefore more below. The point here to be 
emphasized is that either empiricists accept this conclusion, or, as already 
suggested, they make morality a fair-weather toy which becomes quite 
useless at the moment when it is most needed, when the vital and deep 
interests between men come into clash. Such clashes, it must be re- 
peated, seem inevitable to the conditions of human living. They can only 
be avoided through death. It is wrong to imagine that they can be 
avoided in the totalitarian integration of the ant-heap, which desperate 
conditions have led some peoples to believe is the last word in political 
wisdom. This side of death we must be content with the irrefragable 
fact that force enters into the daily texture of any kind of life that has 
ever been called or ever will be called good. Any serious moral choice 
within the individual involves its use, and among men it involves the 
triumph of one ideal with its rationality over another. If the interests are 
serious and deeply rooted, if the conflict of ideals takes place between 
men capable of true loyalty and of deep and sincere attachments, each 
ideal will demand what it wants and will give up only what it must.’ 
Force cannot be left out of account. The need to avoid it by defining it 
out of existence often bespeaks sentimentality, which in practical life 
inevitably leads to duplicity and self-deceit on the part of those who can- 


not face hard facts. 
II 


Anyone who has read the foregoing remarks with some measure of 
attention will not take them to mean that might makes right. Might is 
not right. But it cannot be left out of account in the moral situation, as 
above suggested, because the moral situation consists of an organization 


2 One of the interests at play, of course, may be the interest to keep the peace. 
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of forces. The problem for ethical theory, then, is that of defining the 
term “right” in such a way that the definition distinguishes successfully 
between the moral use of force and its immoral use. 

But before I can propose such a definition, it is necessary to make two 
preliminary observations. The first is that right and wrong are judgments 
of degree. One action is more right than another, and a third may be 
more wrong. The second remark refers to our tendency to pass the judg- 
ment of right and wrong on actions considered in abstraction from the 
situation in which we find them implicated. But this manner of thinking 
is obviously crude and springs from an absolutistic cast of thought. Now 
when an action is judged in terms of its context, the latter is thereby 
brought in for judgment as well as the action. The assumption back of 
judgments which refer to actions in isolation from their context is that 
agents are utterly autonomous centers of responsibility and that it is the 
duty of the individual to adapt himself to the social and natural environ- 
ment as he finds it. When, for instance, a corporation tries to buy up a 
legislature, the corporation is no doubt committing a crime. But the 
wrong is not altogether on its part. And if our judgment is to express 
more than a mere explosion of anger, if it is to refer to the objective con- 
ditions which gave rise to it, it should spring not merely from our purely 
affective reaction to the corporation’s attempt, but it should be a judg- 
ment. It should, that is to say, refer to all the pertinent facts in the situa- 
tion; it should spring from a consideration of the fact that the corpora- 
tion’s attempt was made possible by the society in which it came into 
existence, in which its directors were reared, and in which the scheme of 
geographic representation does not jibe adequately with the reality of 
the actual interests in conflict. 

What, then, is the right? “Right” is a term which is applied to a 
situation in which an organization of forces has been accomplished, 
i.e., in which a dynamic equilibrium exists between complex forces. The 
forces are the manifold needs and impulses of the individuals who make 
up the group. The term “right” applies to the total situation collec- 
tively and distributively—but to the total situation. Human needs 
achieve satisfaction through socially recognized instrumentalities by 
means of which an organization is arrived at which gives preference to 
some of the forces in tension over others. Some drives and impulses are 
no doubt utterly scotched in the interests of the system. But no truly 
permanent and native drive can be utterly stamped out without serious 
threat to the system. For that reason, some drives are given indirect 
satisfaction through social instrumentalities such as games, art, and the 
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like. Note that the whole situation is right to the degree to which dy- 
namic equilibrium is achieved. And from all this it follows that indi- 
vidual actions—considered in isolation from the complex in which they 
find themselves intricated—are right to the extent to which they preserve 
the dynamic equilibrium of the system. It follows from this that the ap- 
pearance of new needs, the emergence of unexpected drives and impulses, 
creates a “‘wrong”’ situation in so far as the new forces cannot find satis- 
faction and demand it. But it is not the new need or impulse, the new 
threatening force, which alone is wrong. The wrong must be shared by 
the new need which demands a place in a system which did not foresee 
its appearance, and by the system, to the extent to which it will resist 
the newcomer and will refuse to make the adjustments necessary to allow 
it a place. 

Under ordinary human conditions systems are not, of course, insulated 
from one another, particularly in our modern world. The concept of sys- 
tem is thus quite relative, and interrelations between two systems bring 
about the development of a system ofa higher order in terms of which the 
autarchy of each is irrelevant for the judgment of situations arising from 
conflicts between them. Conflicts between systems are therefore moral 
and not amoral conflicts, and they are to be judged as any conflict is 
judged, in terms of an empirically discovered standard or rule which 
defines the actual or possible organization of interests at play. 

These remarks claim to be grounded on the facts themselves. Analysis 
of a moral situation, it is claimed, will reveal that the judgment of wrong 
is always forthcoming when there is a disruption of a system which has 
achieved some modicum of equilibrium. Those involved in the disrup- 
tion of a system judge partially if they are human. Vested interests pro- 
nounce maledictions on the emergent needs and the latter answer in kind. 
But the outsider not implicated directly or by identification through sym- 
pathy in either side sees that the wrong is on both sides. On the part of 
the new, because it disrupts the old equilibrium; and, of the old, because 
it denies existence to the new. Since even in fairly stable societies the 
organization of interests among men must perforce be dynamic, there 
can be no titles as to right and wrong held in perpetuity. Adjustments are 
constantly necessary upon the appearance of new interests. The degree 
of wrongness in the situation, however, is negligible when the previous 
organization allows for a quick and easy adjustment. But this cannot 
take place when the emergent interest threatens by its character a total 
disruption of the already achieved order. And this in turn must be the 
case when new interests are not recognized and satisfied before they be- 
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come fanatical and intransigent. Cataclysmic disruption occurs when the 
emergent interests are strong and persistent and the old ones are in- 
transigent and well intrenched. Then we have a state of war. And we 
have then not amorality but the maximum of immorality. 

War is often the only means to which we can have recourse in order 
to effect a needed reorganization. Upon its termination a new organiza- 
tion must take place from which a new criterion of right emerges. And 
it is a pathetic or ironic fact of human life—depending on the manner we 
look at it—that when the newcomer manages to gain a place in the old 
system, it in turn will try to prevent the recognition of later interests. 
Thus it is that the conservative of today appeals to principles brought 
about through his militant radicalism of yesterday, in order to prevent 
the radicals of today from becoming the conservatives of tomorrow. 

One more point in passing: There may be some meaning to saying that 
right and wrong belong to the cosmos, for its ways are such that things 
arise out of it and must, to maintain themselves, crowd other things out. 
And it may have been some such vague insight that Anaximander had in 
mind in that famous fragment of his in which he tells us that all things 
must go back into that out of which they were formed in order to pay 
retribution and penalty to each other for such wrongs as they committed 
according to the allotment of time. 

Before closing it is also advisable to draw attention to one aspect of 
the preceding remarks which is of capital importance. One of the facts 
of the world to be considered by the empiricist is the fact of change. No 
system is static, no pattern fixed. Rights and truths change even as man 
changes. But if our moral theory draws a sharp distinction between 
might and right and excludes one from the other, it becomes impossible 
to explain how it happens that moral systems do change. Moralists no 
less than popular thought have a tendency to take morality as static. 
Recognize, however, that morality is an organization of forces, face the 
fact that whatever harmony can be achieved is precarious, and one has to 
relinquish moral self-righteousness. With it will go that purblindness 
which is typical of arbitrary wills which have learned to mask their 

3 The desire for peace and harmony is natural to all men and to all groups, but it is 
always found in conflict with other desires and is often impotent before them. When 
it is strong enough it can force the inception of techniques of arbitration between con- 
flicting interests and means of giving play to new needs as these arise. War is wrong 
to the extent to which it precludes the satisfaction of other desires, but the other de- 
sires are wrong to the extent to which they make impossible the satisfactions which 
war makes possible. But peace can find moral equivalents for the satisfactions of war, 
whereas war cannot for those of peace 
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arrogance under the pretense of service to something higher than them- 


selves. But the recognition also brings with it the realization that the 
moral life is an enterprise, a co-operative affair, a matter of adjusting 
stresses and giving play to strains, a form of living to be discovered and 
to be realized. Only then can we come to see that morality is always in 
the making, not a set of rules we have to live up to but a pattern we have 
to devise, and a precarious one at best, always giving rise to the need for 
new adjustments and still newer ones. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Law: A Century OF Procress, 1835-1935. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1937. 3 vols. 

These volumes, handsome in appearance and rich in content, consist of 
thirty-seven contributions by eminent American, English, and conti- 
nental scholars in celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the New York University School of Law. As the editor, Pro- 
fessor Alison Reppy, says, this centennial publication constitutes a review 
of the progress of law during the last century. It should be remarked, 
however, that some of the essays, predominantly in Volume II, cannot be 
considered reviews or summations; they are, instead, direct contributions 
to the substance of legal thought. The great majority of the contribu- 
tions, however, are characterized by the dimension typical of any legal 
digest or review; namely, that of breadth, for there is not much in them 
that has the dimension of depth. But this judgment may be made, too, of 
most of American and English work in the field of law. If these three vol- 
umes showed more depth and less breadth, they would not constitute a 
review of the progress of law during the last century—an honest review is 
a telescoped, yet true, reflection of the original. 

While no one, I dare say, could undertake to judge of the honesty of 
the reviews of a century’s development of the law in all its phases—inter- 
national, public, and private; procedural and administrative; history and 
theory—the eminence of the contributors to these volumes is, I think, a 
sufficient warranty of the high quality of their work. Let us mention 
their names; it is a celebrated company. The first volume, devoted to 
history, administration and procedure, contains contributions by Chief 
Judge Crane of the New York Court of Appeals, Dean Sommer, Dean 
Pound, Justice Riddell of the Supreme Court of the Province of Ontario, 
Walter Simons, former Chief Justice of Germany, Messrs. Vanderbilt and 
Ransom, each a former president of the American Bar Association, Beale, 
Rogers, Goodrich, Millar, Wigmore, Isaacs, Martin Conboy, and the late 
George W. Wickersham. The second volume, devoted to public law and 
jurisprudence, has essays by Laski, Corwin, William M. Wherry, Tooke, 
Borchard, Kunz, Kocourek, Kelsen, Hocking, Morris R. Cohen, Kantoro- 
wicz, John R. Commons, Yntema, and Max Radin. The third volume, 
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devoted to private law, contains contributions by Winfield, Dean Green, 
Llewellyn, E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Walsh, Niles, Sprague, and Sack. 

The broad nature of the work makes it necessary to select for comment 
only a number of the papers, and the character of the journal for which 
this review is being written leads me naturally to make my selection from 
among the essays in Volume II. Concerning the contributions not con- 
sidered specifically in this review, suffice it to say that their authors have 
performed a service of great value to students of the law. The value of 
this service may in part be estimated by considering the fact that within 
the forty years from 1896 to 1936 the American Digest System (not to 
mention any other) had digested close to goo,o00 cases! The Century Di- 
gest, covering the years from the beginning of the republic through 1896, 
digested close to 600,000 cases. (For these and other relevant figures, see 
“Report of the Special Committee To Study and Report upon the Dupli- 
cation of Legal Publications,” Advance Program of the American Bar 
Association, 1938, p. 205.) From these figures alone, one sees what a great 
undertaking it was for these legal scholars to set out to describe the de- 
velopment of the law, in its various phases, during the last hundred 
years. Anyone who shows us the legal forest, despite the overwhelming 
superabundance of the trees, deserves a great measure of gratitude. Many 
of the essays in these volumes, when taken together with the articles on 
legal developments during the last fifty years, which have appeared in the 
last several volumes of the Harvard Law Review, will stand as invaluable 
summations and guides, serving teachers and students of the law, the 
bench and bar, legislators and publicists, the philosophers of the law, and 
the political scientists. 

We wish now to comment briefly on a number of the articles in Volume 
II. 

1. Ernest Barker, in his Introduction to Gierke’s Natural Law and 
Theory of Society, notes the fact that the English scholars, unlike those on 
the Continent, have not attempted a combination of jurisprudence and 
political science in a rounded whole in which each specialization borrows 
from and throws light upon the other; in England there is no cross-fertili- 
zation between these sciences. We think, however, that the work of Laski 
should be excluded from this generalization. While his essay, ‘The Crisis 
in the Theory of the State,’”’ does not disclose anything fresh to one who 
has read The State in Theory and Practice (1935), it is nonetheless found 
to be a useful and interesting succinct statement of Laski’s mature posi- 
tion and an illuminating example of the marxist approach; for the marxist 
(coming back to Barker’s observation), tracing ideological phenomena 
back to a common material matrix, does not find a deep cleavage between 
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law and politics; on the contrary, his political studies throw considerable 
light on legal science, and his legal studies inform his political science. 
Laski’s book might well have been entitled The State and Law in Theory 
and Practice, and his essay, it will be noted, was written for a work on 
the law. 

In this essay, as in the aforementioned book, Laski’s position is that 
“in last analysis” (a phrase marxists use but are not always able to ex- 
plain) the state maintains a given system of class relations, and the law, 
behind which the state puts its supreme coercive power, also has this end; 
that is, the state and the law serve the same end; namely, ‘“‘to maintain 
existing class relations.” “‘At bottom,” he says, ‘‘only the Marxian inter- 
pretation of law can explain the substance of law.” 

While this type of legal interpretation is undoubtedly greatly sugges- 
tive, the trouble is that no first-rate legal scholar has undertaken a pains- 
taking, prosaic, grubbing demonstration of its truth (pragmatic or other- 
wise). The marxian interpretation of law stands largely undocumented; 
and one may take it or leave it solely on the basis of faith and one’s 
limited workday observations. We make this comment (let it be noted) 
not in order to belittle Laski’s work but only in order to call attention to 
its (largely) theoretical and nonpositivist character. It were time for the 
world to see a first-rate work on, e.g., the law of property rights or the 
criminal law, by a marxist scholar who has the adequate factual back- 
ground and philosophic outlook to give to his work an unquestionably 
scientific character. 

2. Hans Kelsen does not do as well for himself with his essay on “The 
Function of the Pure Theory of Law” as was done for him by Lauter- 
pacht, in Modern Theories of Law (Oxford, 1933), and, more recently, by 
Janzen, in the American Political Science Review (April, 1937), and by 
Husik, in the Journal of Social Philosophy (July, 1938), each of whom has 
written a lucid exposition of Kelsen’s jurisprudence. The starting-point of 
the pure theory of law seems to be the separation of the law from every- 
thing else, and its establishment as a “normative science.’’ While Laski, 
e.g., would show the manifold connections of the law with the state and 
society, Kelsen would show its inviolable, solitary isolation. Kelsen sen- 
tences the law to solitary confinement; it may not communicate with the 
outside world, and even for sustenance it must look to itself only. A ques- 
tion that suggests itself is this: If one posits the law’s absolute isolation, 
how can one speak of it as a normative (or any other kind of) science? 
How can one use any adjective to describe a realm which has no relation 
with any other? Some of the scholastic philosophers saw the logical diffi- 
culty that we touch here; they said that, since God is supramundane and 
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nonmaterial, he is unknowable in human terms, and the adjectives we use 
in relation to him do not describe him in essence but only in power. 

Perhaps Kelsen is, in a way, aware of this problem, for in this essay the 
separation of the normative is presented only as a methodological neces- 
sity, and “the antithesis between value and reality becomes a relative 
one.’”’ Yet he says that “‘the juridical method, which has to deal with Jaw, 
must defend its independence’’ (first italics in original, second supplied). 
Perhaps what it comes down to is roughly this: the law, on the one hand, 
has its natural connections with morals, economic institutions, and what- 
not; on the other hand, the law, if you consider only its verbal and formal 
character, can be formulated or articulated as a hierarchical system (the 
judge’s decision is justified by the statute, the statute is justified by the 
constitution). If this is Kelsen’s real and only meaning, one will not quar- 
rel with him; but one will wonder what significance it has. For Kelsen, 
too, admits, that outside and above (or, rather, below) the constitution, 
there is the rock bottom of nonlegal forces and subauditory agreements 
which the constitution takes for granted and of which it is the primary 
legal expression: the same rock bottom of facts to which Laski points 
when he speaks of class and productive relations. Why, then, the un- 
believed make-believe? 

3. Those of us who have had the good fortune to read Hocking’s 
Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and of Rights (1926) will remember 
it as a small—too small—book, stirring with fresh thoughts and lively 
suggestions. In it Professor Hocking developed (though not fully enough) 
his theory of presumptive rights; the view that rights are dependent on 
the subject’s good will; the thought that the end of rights, and the only 
absolute right, is the self-development of the subject or the growth of his 
powers. In his essay, ‘‘Ways of Thinking about Rights: a New Theory of 
the Relation between Law and Morals,” Hocking still maintains the 
idealistic theory of presumptive rights and the view that the basis of right 
is self-development. “‘The ultimate basis of legal right, then,’”’ he says, 
“is the conception of the normal conditions of personal growth as necessary 
conditions for any social welfare.” (Italics in original.) It will be seen that 
the notion of social welfare receives here an emphasis which is not ap- 
parent in his earlier work. 

The new theory of the role of ethics in lawmaking, which Hocking calls 
the “formative theory,” is not clearly defined or described. He says that 
in the emergence of legal rights two functions are apparent, one supplying 
the content, the other their form. The pressure of interests supplies the 
content, ‘‘the effective ethical sense of the group” is the forming function. 
If not for the latter, the stronger pressure would dominate the weaker; but 
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when the ethical factor enters, “the form it proposes supersedes the pres- 
sure-form’’; and when law supervenes, it normally incorporates the ethical 
form rather than the pressure-form. 

All that we venture to say is that, in this essay, Hocking has made an 
interesting beginning. So little thought has been given, in this country 
and in England, to the relation between law and morals, and so few seem 
inclined or qualified to probe into the question, that we cannot help but 
express the hope that Professor Hocking will press on and fulfil the prom- 
ise implied in the title of his essay. We are not persuaded that the idealist 
standpoint can lead to many fruitful results; but so little exploratory 
work has been done in the field that we feel that a more ambitious exami- 
nation of the question is bound to result in a direct or indirect enrichment 
of jurisprudence and moral philosophy. 

4. Professor Kocourek’s article on ‘“‘The Century of Analytic Juris- 
prudence since John Austin” is important largely for its comments of a 
bibliographical character. It is especially gratifying to read his praise of 
Terry’s Some Leading Principles of Anglo-American Law, a book of lasting 
importance, rarely read and now out of print. Kocourek criticizes Austin 
for his failure to distinguish sharply between state and government; but 
Laski’s book, above mentioned, leaves Kocourek’s criticism unconvinc- 
ing. He also criticizes Austin for his failure strictly to correlate rights and 
duties. A duty, says Kocourek, without a correlative right is impossible 
and unthinkable. It seems to us that Kelsen’s work on this question 
throws considerable doubt on the correctness of this view; as does also, if 
we recall correctly, F. H. Bradley’s Ethical Studies. The law primarily 
imposes duties to which rights may or may not be correlated; the correla- 
tion or its absence will depend on the nature of the duty and the character 

of the system of law. 

5. In a sentence or two we would mention a number of other contri- 
butions in Volume II. Corwin’s “The Schechter Case—Landmark or 
What?” is perhaps a better statement of his critique of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in cases involving the meaning of the phrase ‘‘commerce 
among the several states” than is found in his book The Commerce Power 
versus States’ Rights (1936). Professor Cohen’s “A Critical Sketch of Legal 
Philosophy in America” should be read with Pound’s review of juris- 
prudence, which appeared recently in three numbers of the Harvard Law 
Review, if one is looking for a well-rounded picture; or, when less charita- 
bly inclined, one might say that one should read Cohen’s essay and 
Pound’s footnotes. Kantorowicz’s essay is a rather shabby defense of 
what he concedes to be a lost cause. “(Has Capitalism Failed in Law?” he 

asks; his answer is that capitalism has never been fairly tried. And one 
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must admit that the capitalism /e talks about has really never been tried. 
The capitalism that is the subject of his article “is based on rational fore- 
sight, particularly on strict application of the laws by impartial courts, 
guaranteeing equality before the law.” One is tempted to say, “‘interest- 
ing, if true.’ He refers to the present crisis as “‘extracapitalistic.”” He 
contrasts, among other countries, the United States and England; in the 
latter you will, andin the former you will not, find “a comparatively high 
standard of living, especially of the working classes, a high general level 
of culture, the highest degree of honesty in business and private life yet 
attained, an efficient civil service, an incorruptible judiciary, a law- 
abiding population, peaceful foreign politics, contempt of militarism, high 
sexual and other morality, respect for women, protection of children, 
strong influence of religious and humanitarian forces”; and this separa- 
tion between black and white, saint and satan, is explained by the alleged 
fact that the United States has been hampered by, among other things, 
interventionism, protective duties, trade regulations, and by “socialism,” 
while the shores of England have remained uncontaminated by such 
pollution. (If the cobbler would only stick to his last!) Finally, we would 
mention Yntema’s “Roman Law as the Basis of Comparative Law,” 
which should have important implication to those responsible for the sub- 
ject-matter of legal education in this country; and Radin’s “The Rivalry 
of Common Law and Civil Law Ideas in the American Colonies,” an en- 


grossing essay to anyone interested in the historical background of legal 
ideas; all too little has been done in the field of American colonial legal 
institutions and doctrines. Radin’s and Reinsch’s essays (the latter in 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, Vol. 1) are about as solitary as 
they are noteworthy contributions to the field of early American legal 
history. 


MI Ton R. Konvitz 
New York University School of Law 


MOEGLICHKEIT UND WIRKLICHKEIT. By Nicolai Hartmann. Berlin: Wal- 

ter de Gruyter & Co., 1938. Pp. xvili+481. Rm. 12. 

Readers of Hartmann’s books have always been aware of the fact that 
his epistemological considerations, his discerning discussions of “‘spiritual 
Being,” and his penetrating analyses of values—suggestive and significant 
as they are in themselves—were, in a sense, but preliminary studies pre- 
paring the ground for a comprehensive ontology. In 1935 the foundation 
of this new ontology was laid in a book entitled Zur Grundlegung der 
Ontologie, which Hartmann himself regarded as the most important book 
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he had written up to that time. The present volume continues, as it were, 
the ontological arguments of this earlier work by shifting the discussion 
from problems of “being as such,” Dasein and Sosein, to problems of 
modality, and it is to be followed by another volume dealing with the 
categories of “‘real Being.”’ In the ontological analyses which Hartmann 
has to offer as the culmination of his life’s work, the present volume easily 
holds the key position. In retrospect, his earlier works receive their proper 
meaning and definite contextual setting from here, and the announced 
analyses of categories must find here their foundation and all-inclusive 
ontological background. This book is therefore indispensable for an un- 
derstanding of Hartmann’s philosophic intention as well as for an evalua- 
tion of his philosophy. 

The present volume is not an “‘easy”’ book; the subject matter precludes 
this. Its arguments are closely knit and, at times, rigid in their formalism. 
But Hartmann has spared no effort to elucidate the points under discus- 
sion, and the clarity and terseness of his style will be welcomed by all 
English-speaking readers. Each argument is followed through to its last 
ramification and implication, and few books in philosophy are as free 
from dogmatism as is this work of the foremost philosopher of contem- 
porary Germany. 

After developing in the first part of the book the “basic law of mo- 
dality” (das modale Grundgesetz), according to which the “relational 
modi” (impossibility, possibility, and necessity) are ‘‘relative to the abso- 
lute modi” (reality and unreality), Hartmann analyzes in the second part 
of the book the “modality of real Being” (die Modalitaet des realen Seins), 
and develops the thesis which is most central to his whole ontological 
position. Repudiating as insufficient and even erronerous the essentially 
Aristotelian conception of possibility as “disjunctive” (either A or non-A 
is possible), Hartmann demonstrates the correctness of the Megarian 
contention that “only that is possible which is or becomes real’’; for ‘“‘real 
possibility” (reale Moeglichkeit) means that all conditions leading up to 
an event must actually be fulfilled before that event is ‘really possible.” 
But the very same chain of conditions which make A “really possible” 
make A also ‘“‘necessary’’; and, therefore, whenever A is “really possible,” 
it is also inevitably “‘real.’’ This fusion of “possibility” and ‘‘necessity”’ 
in the “totality” of the conditions which inevitably produce A implies 
that the “real” is thoroughly determined, although there are different levels 
(and therefore different types) of “determination,” such as “causal,” 
“organismic,” and “‘teleological.’”’ The problems of the “ought” and of 
“free will” must and do find for Hartmann their positive solution, not 
despite, but because of, this complete determinism. 
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Of even greater importance than these consequences of Hartmann’s 
thesis of the interrelation of “reality,” “possibility,” and “necessity” is 
the light it throws upon the various realms of the “Irreal,” i.e., upon the 
spheres of “logical being,” “‘ideal being,’ and “cognition.” Of these 
spheres, only the sphere of “‘ideal being”’ is “independent”; and even it 
has lost the glamor of the Platonic ‘‘realm of ideas.” “Ideal being’’ is 
“deficient being.” Its ‘‘constitutive law” is the principle of noncontra- 
diction. Its determinateness, however, is not thoroughgoing; it is found 
only in the ‘“‘vertical chains of dependencies”’ from genus to species (and 
not even then in both directions!) ; and the ‘particular instance”’ is always 
“accidental.”’ In fact, the whole sphere of “ideal being” is “‘shot through” 
with accidental existents. Hence, in comparison with the sphere of ‘‘real 
being,”’ the sphere of “ideal being”’ is of lesser weight. It is by no means 
the determining ground of all existence. The interrelation of these two 
spheres Hartmann discusses in greater detail in the fourth and last part 
of his book, making effective use of the interplay of the various ‘‘modi” of 
“real and ideal being.”” These “‘inter-modal relations,” incidentally, give 
new meaning to the cognitive relation and furnish the basis for Hart- 
mann’s epistemology. 

It is impossible to do justice to Hartmann’s new book in a review that 
is restricted to less than a thousand words. But from what has been said 
it may be gathered that the book under discussion is a most serious chal- 
lenge to contemporary philosophy and that its publication is a real event. 
It necessitates a reconsideration of the basic conceptions of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, and Husserl. It implies a repudiation of 
rationalism as well as of positivism. And it opens up new vistas of onto- 
logical analyses which, in spirit and intention, have little in common with 
traditional “system-building.”” The whole book is proof that even today 
philosophy is not restricted to the narrow channels of semantic and 
semiotic. 

An early translation of Hartmann’s book would be most desirable. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


CuIEF JusTICE WAITE: DEFENDER OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST. By Bruce 
R. Trimble. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. ix+ 
320. $4.00. 

After the decisions of 1935-36 and the spectacular Court controversy 
of 1937, few informed persons are likely to minimize the importance of the 
role of the Supreme Court in American life and politics or to neglect the 
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strategic position of the Chief Justice’s office. But there are still many 
who are far from ignorant of their country’s history who have but the 
vaguest notions about the history of that Court during the nineteenth 
century. Relatively few, that is to say, are familiar with the process which 
led up to and made possible the events of the last few years. It is both a 
significant and almost unknown fact that of the five chief justices who 
presided over the Court between 1801 and 1910 (Marshall, Taney, Chase, 
Waite, and Fuller), not one had had so much as a day’s experience on any 
other court before he took office as Chief Justice of the United States. In- 
deed, the same is true for a large proportion of the associate justices, in- 
cluding all except three or four who stand out as the most notable mem- 
bers in that body’s history. American historians of the past generation 
have been little concerned with constitutional history. Doubtless it is the 
mark of narrow prejudice to think that they have exchanged one of the 
finest portions of their birthright for a mess of diplomacy. It has remained 
for lawyers like Mr. Charles Warren and the late Senator Beveridge and 
for teachers of law and political science to cast light upon the darkness of 
the Court’s history. 

It is still probably true that only Marshall has received really adequate 
biographical treatment, although in recent years there have been a num- 
ber of books which have added greatly to our understanding of the work 
and the careers of Taney, Field, and Brandeis. Professor Trimble’s vol- 
ume on Waite goes far toward furnishing us with a picture of the man who 
presided over the Court in one of its most important periods. To most of 
us, Waite has remained almost as obscure a figure as he was when Grant 
appointed him in 1874. We knew that he was then virtually unknown 
outside of his own state, Ohio. We knew that he was nominated only 
after three previous attempts to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Chase had failed. But we knew little about the previous career of this 
obscure lawyer who was called to the highest judicial position. Had he 
for example, been solely concerned with the practice of the law or had he 
been concerned with politics? The answer is now clear. Waite took an 
active part in party politics from the time that he moved from Connecti- 
cut to Ohio and began to practice law. He had five times been a candidate 
for elective office, two of those times for representative in Congress. 
Twice was he successful, in his campaign for the legislature in 1849 and 
in the election of members of the Ohio constitutional convention in 1873. 
He was appointed one of the three American counsels in the Geneva arbi- 
tration through the interest of his old friend and Yale College classmate, 
William M. Evarts. As a result of his work in this celebrated cause he 
became known to President Grant. 
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Unlike Field and some other members of the Court over which he 
presided, Waite was not a perpetual candidate for the presidency after 
he became Chief Justice. He did not, however, cease to be interested in 
the fate of his party in 1874. Two years later he wrote Edwards Pierre- 
pont, “We are trembling in our boots a little about the election. I feel 
with the President that I would like to be more certain, but I cannot 
think that we are to be beaten. Surely we have not sinned enough for 
that.” The inclusion of numerous extracts like this from Waite’s personal 
correspondence does much to offset the newspaper obituary character of 
many of Professor Trimble’s characterizations. 

The book does not purport to be a careful analysis of constitutional 
interpretation in the period 1874-88. The author gives summaries of the 
principal opinions written by Waite but he does not attempt to deal with 
the related work of such men as Miller, Field, and Bradley. His method 
of treatment is most successful in dealing with the expansion of the due 
process clause. Here he points out that, although Waite’s reputation is, 
in this connection, based largely upon the liberal doctrine of the Granger 
cases, Waite actually contributed a great deal to the broad conception of 
due process which was given important economic applications only after 
Waite’s death. Indeed, his contribution was considerable enough to fur- 


nish the basis for doubting the aptness of the designation, “Defender of 


’ 


the Public Interest.” Similarly, neither Waite nor Waite’s Court is to be 
judged by the liberal doctrine of Stone v. Mississippi. I think that Pro- 
fessor Trimble exaggerates the importance of that decision, particularly 
in the period of which he writes. The heavy mortality rate for state 
statutes considered under the obligation of contract clause, which was 
one of the features of Chase’s period, continued unabated throughout 
that of Waite. The doctrine enunciated by Waite in the Stone case was 
to be of little economic effect until the time of the Emergency Rent and 
Blaisdell cases. But from the point of view of the development of con- 
stitutional law the greatest shortcoming of the book is in its slight treat- 
ment of the commerce clause. The nine pages devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of that clause scarcely indicate the significance of the doctrines then 
being evolved by the Court in its function as arbiter of the federal sys- 
tem. Nor does the next section seem at all adequate as an analysis of the 
problems before the Court in this era. In short, it appears to this reviewer 
that the book is distinctly of value for the information that it gives about 
the life of Waite before 1874, and for the extracts from Waite’s corre- 
spondence which are here printed for the first time. With the exception 
of the section on due process, the author has been less successful in his 
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analysis of Waite’s decisions and in his discussion of their relation to the 
historical development of which they are a part. 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 
Harvard University 


A Tueory OF VALUE. By John R. Reid. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. Pp. ix+ 204. $2.00. 

The title of this work is somwhat misleading. Only incidentally and in 
passing is it a study of the status of values, their origin, function, inter- 
relationship, conflicts, and organization. By intent and in accomplish- 
ment it is primarily an essay on matters more or less associated with a 
definition of value understood in pragmatic, naturalistic, relativistic 
terms. Perhaps the author would not take it amiss to describe it as a set 
of corollaries to the views of Santayana as interpreted by Prall; at any 
rate, only those to whom that view is congenial will be satisfied either 
with its method or results. Speculation is abjured but current psychologi- 
cal and physiological theories of the nature of man are quietly and un- 
critically accepted; an extreme relativism is defended, but no attention is 
paid to what it is that is relativized, how or why perspectives occur, how 
it is that men agree, how they can acknowledge the values of ideals they 
themselves do not pursue, or why one should hold that such a theory can 
have more than a momentary, private value. 

Supported by a not altogether convincing doctrine that all definitions 
are only nominal and most concerned with the variability and character 
of such values as sensuous beauty, pleasure, and love, Reid defines value 
to be the qualitative content of an emotional intuition, the immediate 
terminus of an act of valuing. Though his doctrine of nominal definitions 
and his extreme relativism—‘‘many men, many manners, many morals” 
—would be expected to deprive him of almost any defense or of any op- 
portunity to object to the views of others, a good deal of the work is 
taken up in criticism—much of it shrewd, some of it witty, though a 
weakness for bad puns, irrelevant colloquialisms and petulant vilifica- 
tions somewhat weaken the force and spoil the charming ebullience of 
much of the writing. He does not seem to be aware of the fact that the 
so-called idealists, metaphysicians, and absolutists to whom he so vio- 
lently objects are no less insistent than he that men differ in their judg- 
ments, tastes, and standards, but that they see this fact to set a problem 
rather than to state a final answer. 

The last chapter, ‘Naturalistic Standards,” is the most important. 
Reid there makes a distinction between four senses of the term “‘standard” 
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—a sign or criterion, a measure, an ideal, and a norm of value. The first 
he takes to be “any feature abstracted from, or empirically related to, 
any object or process, such as a work of art or a moral act, that is taken 
as indicative of some kind of value. Such a feature might be. . . . proba- 
bility, unity in variety . . . . wisdom, courage, justice, purity, self-realiza- 
tion.”” What most take to be values he views as criteria, and conversely. 
A truly radical relativism would find his choice no better than the others 
and would take as its initial datum an objective situation, in which both 
his values and criteria occurred and were to be distinguished more or less 
arbitrarily. It is unfortunate that the author did not see fit to exploit 
these implications; he would then have laid the ground for a comprehen- 
sive theory of value capable of doing justice to both those whom he now 
opposes and those with whom he now agrees. 


There is an excellent index. 
PAuL WEIsS 
Bryn Mawr College 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE FROM HOMER TO ARISTOTLE, Vol. II. 
By Robert J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 320. $3.50. 

The first volume of this work appeared in 1930 and dea!t with the de- 
velopment of the judiciary at Athens, the present one is devoted to mat- 
ters of Athenian practice and procedure, and it is the authors’ intention 
to bring out a third volume dealing with various aspects of other Greek 
legal systems. The present volume does not profess to give a complete 
account of all the suits and procedures involved in Athenian litigation 
but only to discuss certain matters about which new knowledge has been 
attained within the quarter of a century since the completion of Lipsius’ 
monumental Alttisches Recht und Rechtsverfahren. The relevant literature, 
both the authors’ own special researches and those of others, has been 
gone over thoroughly and competently. The fulness with which the 
“‘cases’”’ are discussed deserves commendation, as a welcome contrast to 
the esoteric inferences and dogmatic assertions too often found in treatises 
on Greek law. Much clarity has been introduced into certain confusing 
and controversial issues, e.g., the different kinds of oaths and their his 
torical connection with one another; the question of witnesses, their com- 
petence, their liability, and their role in the process of litigation; the scope 
of arbitration; and the privilege of appeal. The authors believe that at 
present too much importance is attributed to the doctrine of pollution in 
the homicide law of Athens (pp. 193, 207). Pollution “had considerable to 
do with the forms of procedure, but very little to do with the punish- 
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ment”’ (p. 201). This statement would seem to go too far, in view of the 
illegality of composition and the insistence upon death or lifelong exile as 
punishment for premeditated homicide, features of Attic law that appeared 
after the coming of the pollution doctrine. These facts indicate that re- 
ligious beliefs and practices affected the homicide law both in procedure 
and in penalties. It is partly, at least, from underestimating the strength 
of this religious law that the authors find it impossible to agree with the 
generally accepted opinion (founded on certain texts in Antiphon and 
championed by Lipsius) that the testimony of slaves was admissible in 
trials for murder. The volume closes with an interesting estimate of the 
Athenian system of justice and an examination of the criticisms brought 
against it by both ancient and modern writers. The technical student of 
Greek law will find this an indispensable supplement to Lipsius, while the 
general reader can turn to it for an interesting and authoritative account 
of what is now known about a most interesting side of Greek life. 
GLENN R. Morrow 
University of Illinois 


PERSONALITY: A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION. By Gordon W. All- 
port. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+588. 

A BIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR. By 
Milton Harrington. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1938. Pp. 459. 
Gordon W. Allport, psychologist of Harvard, has produced a volume of 

distinguished quality. His is a scholarly book, in the sense that it puts 

what he says in the perspective of what has been said before about what 
he takes to be the same subject. His is a compendious book: it is rich 
in summarized data and cited source. His is a critical book: it defines 
agreements and differences. Most of all, it is an intellectually sophisti- 
cated book: it brings to the study of personality a broad and tempered 
culture. There was a time when culture could be assumed when an intel- 
lectual wrote on psychology. But that was before the day of intimate 
association with rats, correlating machines, and the patients of mental 
hospitals. Of recent years, the cynical observer might remark, there has 
been a curious reciprocity of influence between the psychologist and his 
tools. But in the Allport case, we have something of a return to the ur- 
banity and scope of the genteel tradition. The massive shadow of William 

James is not too far in the background. 

The point of view is most akin to the personalistic psychology of W. 

Stern, who revolted against the accumulation of atomistic knowledge 

about people that left the person unexplored. Allport’s own intention is 
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to unify the work of his contemporaries and not to preach a doctrine. 
So he allows the personalistic approach to arise gradually in the course 
of his book, traversing the trodden paths and patiently showing where 
they lead against a wall and where they lead in promising directions. He 
finds something to approve (as well as to reprove) in everyone from Theo- 
phrastus through Lavater and Gall to his living colleagues. His own defi- 
nition of personality (which it would be unfair to quote out of context) is 
explicitly said to be “‘a synthesis of contemporary psychological usage.”’ 
(The definition is No. 50 in a list that does not ignore the classics.) 

In chapter vii he gets into the full swing of his own contribution, and 
this, in turn, is represented as a direct outgrowth of current writing in 
“dynamic psychology.” He asserts the “functional autonomy of mo- 
tives,” objecting to the “reduction” of every motive to a limited number 
of basic motives shared by all men and presumably innate. He wants to 
regard adult motives as infinitely varied, self-sustaining, contemporary 
systems, growing out of antecedent systems but functionally independent 
of them. “Just as the child gradually repudiates his dependence on his 
parents, develops a will of-his own, becomes self-active and self-determin- 
ing, and outlives his parents, so it is with motives” (p. 194). He grapples 
with the task of investing satisfactory categories for the discussion of 
mature personality and he chooses “extension of the self,” “‘self-objectifi- 
cation,” and “unifying philosophy of life.’ 

There is a long and technically precise criticism of the search for ‘“‘uni- 
form elements” of personality (see, e.g., the strictures on “factor analy- 
sis,” pp. 244 ff., and on “stimulus response elements [specificity],” pp. 
348 ff.). He criticizes the dominant doctrine of “partial identity,” which 
he states as follows: ‘“‘the consistency of an individual’s conduct is due 
to his ability to discern minute elements or aspects of an environmental 
situation that are identical with aspects of situations encountered pre- 
viously, and to make a corresponding response wherever these elements 
occur” (p. 259). I am quite in accord with what Allport is trying to say 
in this context, but it would not be difficult to show that there is formal 
equivalence between the new terms which he proposes and the old terms 
which he abandons. Here, as elsewhere, Allport’s exposition suffers from 
the neglect of certain possible forms of semantic analysis. 

The book by Dr. Harrington is notable for the deft definitions of basic 
processes which are scattered through its pages. He proposes the “law 
of confluence,”’ for example, which is put in these terms: “when the or- 
ganism is subjected to two or more stimuli at one and the same time, there 
is a tendency for the streams of energy which they release to flow to- 
gether, for the impulses to coalesce” (p. 84). It is undertaken to demon- 
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strate that “conditioning,” “reinforcement,” and “inhibition” may all be 
explained on this basis. There are careful statements of “tension,”’ 
“pain,” “pleasure,” “anger,” “mirth,” ‘‘anticipation,”’ and several other 


central terms. 

The book is least successful in its critical objections to other systems of 
statement, notably psychoanalysis. (The author devoted an entire vol- 
ume to this in 1934 under the title Wish-hunting in the Unconscious.) 
But for this the psychoanalysts must carry a heavy burden of responsi- 


bility themselves. Harotp D. LAsswELL 


University of Chicago 


MorAL INDIGNATION AND MIDDLE CLASs PsycHoLoGy: A SOCIOLOGICAL 
Stupy. By Svend Ranulf. Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1938. 
Pp. 205. 

THE PROLETARIAT: A CHALLENGE TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Goetz 
A. Briefs. With a Foreword by Horace Taytor. New York and Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. xviii+ 297. 

THE INDUSTRIAL WorKER: A STATISTICAL STUDY OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS 1N A Group OF MANUAL Workers. By T. N. Whitehead. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 2 vols.: xiv+ 
265; vilit+ 10+ charts. 

In the literature concerned with the characteristics of the middle class 
the contributions of Dr. Ranulf are in many respects unique. The author 
has deliberately discarded the tempting path of the ‘‘method of plausible 
guesses”’ in social science and devoted himself to the laborious accumula- 
tion of data with respect to a single proposition. In a previous book called 
The Jealousy of the Gods and Criminal Law at Athens he studied classical 
Athens of the fifth century B.c., and found data which confirmed his 
hypothesis that the disinterested tendency to inflict punishment is a 
characteristic of the lower middle class and of no other class. The present 
volume is a critical summary of the available evidence on the matter in 
connection with other historical instances. The positive instances are the 
Nazis, the Protestants, and the Puritans. The negative instances are the 
Aristocrats, the Catholics, the Teutons, the Hindus, the Chinese, ard the 
data of ethnology. The mixed instances are the Israelites and the Bel- 
sheviks. He makes extensive use of the work of two Danish scholars who 
have not yet been introduced to the English public, Valdemar Vedel and 
Professor Grgnbech. He himself presents an original analysis of certain 
publications issued during the seventeenth-century struggle in Great Brit- 
ain. 
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The upshot of the inquiry is to confirm the initial hypothesis, and 
through the critical discussion of available data, to clear the road for 
future students of middle-class sociology. I disagree with what appears 
to be his conception of the relationship of sociology to psychology (page 
198); but this apparent difference might disappear on careful definition of 
terms. Dr. Ranulf’s own performances are monuments of method, indus- 
try, and are a significant contribution to an important problem. 

The numerous studies which have been made of the “workers” in 
America would have benefited from a much earlier translation of Profes- 
sor Briefs’s book from the German language. Dr. Briefs was formerly at 
the Institute of Technology in Berlin; he is now at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. There is an illuminating account of the history of the 
term “proletariat,” running from the affirmation of St. Thomas that 
“The wage earners are poor’’ to his own technical distinctions. In socio- 
economic terms, ‘‘A proletarian is a wage earner (or salaried worker not 
in a permanent position) whose exclusive, or at least indispensable, source 
of income is found in the sale of his labor power in a shifting and insecure 
labor market.” In ethicopsychological terms, “A proletarian is a prop- 
ertyless wage earner (representative of the great mass of such created 
by the capitalistic order) who regards himself and his kind as constituting 
a distinct social class, who lives and forms his ideas in the light of this 
class consciousness according to class ideals, and who on the basis of this 
class consciousness rejects the prevailing social and economic order.” 

Briefs is at great pains to disprove the easy identification of Marxism 
with the proletarian ideology. The history of American labor contributes 
heavily to the support of this distinction. He goes on to examine the 
“challenge to western civilization,’ and concludes that it will be raised 
“as long as the laboring man can safeguard his personality only by anchor- 
ing it in collective organizations and public institutions, without any rela- 
tion to the true communitarian orders of his life, to those which, after 
all, are the essential social forms in which man as a person grows and ma- 
tures.”” This last interpretation comes after an examination of the de- 
cline of human values under capitalism, not only in the occupational rela- 
tionship, but in all other relationships. 

The elaborate research reported by Professor Whitehead is intimately 
linked with the depersonalizing tendencies of capitalism. Here was a re- 
search which sought to recapture the stimulating potentialities of the 
small primary group and to realize them within the framework of a vast 
manufacturing enterprise. The investigation in question was not con- 
ceived on this ample theoretical scale. The officials of the Western Elec- 
tric Company plant at Hawthorne (just west of Chicago) began their 
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studies of industrial relations with very little pre-vision of where their ef- 
forts would lead them. Fortunately their researches were fertilized by 
the extraordinary group of men whom Professor Elton Mayo has gathered 
around him at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Gradually the whole picture in which the experiment was set came into 
sharper and sharper focus. 

The general ovtlines of the particular experiment reported here are 
these: a group of semiskilled workers were brought together in a test- 
room; they were observed over a period of approximately five years, dur- 
ing which time working conditions were methodically varied in order to 
determine the effect on output. It was definitely demonstrated that the 
small variations introduced had very little effect on group output, which 
continued to rise for about four years in practical disregard of such 
changes. The significant point appears to have been the constant release 
of energy which was brought about by the satisfactory relationship to the 
total environment. The workers received a great deal of increased defer- 
ence during the early years of the experiment, and the decline in output 
coincides with a loss of confidence in the significance of their work. 

This summary is much too gross to convey any inkling of the brilliant 
care with which the data were collected, analyzed, presented, and evalu- 
ated. Dr. Whitehead has performed a remarkable feat of theoretical ex- 
position and factual representation. 

This is not the place to register in detail any reservations on this re- 
search. It is more appropriate to celebrate the appearance of one of the 
most valuable contributions to modern social science. 

Haroitp D. LASSWELL 
University of Chicago 


A History oF SociAr PutLtosopuy. By Charles A. Ellwood. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv+581. $2.60. 

The title of this elementary survey of sociology and its antecedents is 
misleading to the extent that it conveys the impression that the author’s 
main interest is in social philosophy. The story of ‘the development of 
sociological theories in western civilization down to the year 1900”’ is its 
theme, but since “scientific sociology did not begin until about a genera- 
tion ago” (a sociological generation must be a century, at the least), the 
outline of prescientific theories occupies about three-fifths of the volume 
and necessitates the wider title. Professor Ellwood’s enthusiasm and com- 
petence are greatest in dealing with his fellow-sociologists from Comte to 
Lester F. Ward. Unfortunately he imposes upon his earlier chapters a 
rigid form of treatment of each thinker: biography, scientific method, and 
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doctrines of social origins, development, and progress. This gives an air of 
system, but leads to such obvious remarks as: ‘Saint Augustine. Scien- 
tific Method. Though Augustine’s method was wholly unscientific 

One section of the book is devoted to what the author regards as “‘One- 
sided Social Philosophies,” including Fichte, Hegel, Nietzsche, de Gobi- 
neau, Buckle, and Marx, although many of the earlier thinkers even more 
clearly deserve the label. The denunciation of Marx ends with the decla- 
ration: “We must, if our civilization is to go on in the pathway of prog- 
ress, get rid of these doctrines, but even more we must get rid of the social 
conditions that bred them.” Which has a strangely Marxist ring. Many 
of the summaries are unduly superficial, even for a primer of the subject; 
and facile generalizations, such as “Comte did for science what Jesus did 
for religion—he socialized it” do not increase the reader’s confidence. A 
student cramming the catchwords about the fifty most famous social 
theorists before 1900 would find the volume useful. 


Viiien Collins Haroip A. LARRABEE 


THE LocicaL STRUCTURE OF SCIENCE. By A. Cornelius Benjamin. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1936. 
I have read Professor Benjamin’s book with great interest. Not only 


does it evince a keen, critical, constructive mind and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the relevant modern literature; it tells, in a quiet, modest manner, 
an exciting drama—the drama of the liberation of a careful thinker from 
the shackles of a “narrow positivism.” He characterizes his own position 
as a “critical positivism”; but when the reader has finished the last page 
he is inclined to stress the “‘critical.”” By a “narrow positivism” Professor 
Benjamin means the type of philosophy which limits itself to a ‘“‘descrip- 
tion”’ of the “‘clear occurrents.”’ It admits ‘‘characterizing symbols’”’; but 
it denies “‘suppositional symbols” (hypotheses, etc.) existential status. 
But Professor Benjamin shows “that descriptive science is compelled to 
admit the legitimacy of talking in terms of suppositional symbols’’ (p. 
284). It must acknowledge the existence of “obscure occurrents” to which 
suppositional symbols refer. “‘A purely empirical science is an impossi- 
bility” (p. 284). “Description” inevitably leads to “explanation,” and 
“suppositional symbols aim to explain ’’(p. 207). “When a science has 
reached the positivistic stage, it has not reached maturity” (p. 238). 
These statements indicate a progress from a purely empirical to a ra- 
tionalistic position. They explain why Professor Benjamin in the earlier 
part of his book does not hesitate to introduce hypotheses and assump- 
tions when meeting fundamental issues. Thus, when he discusses “the 
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possibility of a logic of science,” he says, “‘. . . . there is no way of meet- 
ing these difficulties except by assumption.’ ....(1) We assume that 
there is such a thing as science (2) We assume that an examination 
of method need not be prior to the use of that method” (p. 43). And when 
the problem arises of determining ‘‘the character of objects in themselves” 
he finds that a strictly empirical solution becomes impossible (p. 59); it 
is necessary to introduce “the /ypothesis of rationality” of objects (p. 59). 
And again, since an object must be “‘in some sense independent of” aware- 
ness, he assumes “that no awareness transforms” its contert (pp. 94, 95). 
It is not necessary to multiply the quotations; the careful reader will find 
them himself. 

Professor Benjamin has no intention of discarding positivism alto- 
gether. He merely claims that “description,” the method of positivism, 
leads inevitably to explanation, to the use of suppositional symbols—in a 
word, to rationalism. But he also claims that suppositional symbols re- 
quire descriptive symbols. His whole theory of meaning is an operational 
theory. Meaning, in Professor Benjamin’s system, is the characteristic 
property of symbols: symbols mean, i.e., they, being themselves occur- 
rents, refer to other occurrents. Occurrents are distinguished into “clearly 
given” and “obscure” occurrents; and “the realm of clearly given occur- 
rents... . constitutes the ultimate reference of awareness and therefore 
the ultimate foundation of knowledge” (p. 115). If, therefore, supposi- 
tional symbols, referring to obscure occurrents, are to attain existential 
status, which they claim, it must be possible to derive them by legitimate 
operations from symbols for clearly given occurrents. “The position 
which I shall defend is positivistic in its insistence that we should begin 
with the clearly given”’ (p. 6). 

The critical positivism of Professor Benjamin appears thus as an en- 
largement of narrow positivism by the recognition of obscure occurrents 
and their suppositional symbols as indispensable. But why indispensable? 
Because we are not satisfied with description; we ask for reasons; we need 
explanations. The problem of knowledge, of rationality, makes strict 
positivism insufficient. 

With this aspect of Professor Benjamin’s philosophy I find myself in 
sympathy. But there is another. Professor Benjamin is also a common- 
sense philosopher. He believes that “Science herself proceeds upon the 
assumption of a common-sense outlook” (p. 61); and he has “tried, there- 
fore, to formulate this view of nature with some of the most glaring of 
the inconsistencies removed, and with such further transformations as are 
demanded by the conclusions of modern science” (p. 61). The “there- 


‘Italics mine throughout. 
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fore’’ of this sentence, even assuming the premise to be true, is hardly to 
be considered as indicating an objective argument; it expresses merely 
Professor Benjamin’s personal reasons. It is my opinion that the assump- 
tion of a common-sense philosophy—and it is to his credit that he recog- 
nizes it as an “assumption”—is a positive impediment to his whole posi- 
tion. Let me explain. 

Common sense begins with independent things which are said (as- 
sumed) to be “independent” of us, independent alike of our wish and of 
our knowledge. They are what they are and our knowledge is completely 
determined by them. Our “mind” mirrors them, depicts them, represents 
them, but not in any active way; it merely receives. “We” make no real 
contribution to our knowledge of things, still less to the nature of things. 
Professor Benjamin shows that, in this form, common sense would make 
knowledge impossible; we cannot know the independent things unless we 
assume that the objects experienced, i.e., the contents of our awareness, 
are identical with the objects in themselves. This assumption permits him 
to speak of contents of awareness, which he “knows,” as if they were ob- 
jects in themselves, which he does not know directly. “For what nature is 
in herself must be an inference from what nature is in sense-perception”’ 
(p. 71, n.). His actual procedure is, therefore, methodologically the same 
as if he had decided to begin with his experience. And I submit that this 
he, or anyone else, has to do anyhow. Having then developed an empirical 
philosophy, he could have added his “hypothesis of absolute objectivity 
. ... that objects which occur in association with awareness may be iden- 
tical with objects which occur in dissociation from awareness”’ (p. 59). 
But in this case his reader should have asked: With what right do you 
make this hypothesis? A hypothesis may be necessary to attain knowl- 
edge and rationality, but is that sufficient to prove it true? Hypotheses 
must be tested for truth. This aspect of the postulate method is usually 
ignored even by some of its friends. 

Put differently, any philosophy which begins with our experience must 
put the serious question: How can we attain such contents of aware- 
ness which are not merely contents of awareness but which are also “‘real- 
ity’? And what can we possibly mean by a reality which is also know- 
able? To say that “objects are independent of us but choose to manifest 
themselves in ways congenial to our rationality” (p. 58), solves the prob- 
lem by a miracle. And if ‘the rationality of objects is not a demand of our 
understanding but a discovered feature of the world” (p. 58), we ask: Of 
which world? Surely not the independent world, but the world of our 
experience, the only world in which we can discover anything! There 
may be “hints of it’’ “in the given’’; but given where and how? 
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Existence cannot be taken for granted, as common sense does, and it 
cannot be established by a “‘denotative gesture” which is for Benjamin 
the “only formal proof of reality” (p. 43). We must make a definition of 
reality which directs a method that a science can and must (and, in fact, 
does) follow. His whole procedure of linking obscure occurrents to clear- 
given occurrents would still remain valuable; but it would not establish 


their existential claim. 

The shadow of his common-sense philosophy obscures even his funda- 
mental metaphysical concept “‘occurrent.’’ Occurrent may or may not be 
a good term to designate “anything that can be said to be or to be hap- 
pening in the ordinary sense of these terms” (p. 62). But if a toothache 
is an occurrent (p. 62), it surely is not established that it “is or is happen- 
ing’ in mathematics or physics. There must be a sense in which a pain 
which one has exists (is or is happening), but why and where, if not in 
physics? Professor Benjamin has accepted the idea of common sense that 
there is but one universe. But I think it can be shown that this is inade- 
quate; even existence in mathematics is not identical with existence in 
physics. 

It seems to me that, strictly speaking, the common-sense philosophy 
which he assumes is not fundamental in his story. He does not begin with 
independent things; in trying to determine the place of science he made 
“human activities” his central concern. Science is a human activity, just 
as morality, art, and religion are; it is the “reflective” activity, which has 
truth as its “‘ideal.’’ Along this line he establishes the possibility of ethics 
which is also a science, namely, the science of morality. (It is true that 
in the body of his book the references are primarily to works on the nat- 
ural sciences; but the importance of his statements should not be limited.) 
He begins with a “phenomenological analysis of science”’ (p. 47), which 
seems sound to me, as does also the statement, “‘. .. . the fact that sci- 
ence begins with phenomenalism does not mean that science remains for- 
ever phenomenalistic”’ (p. 47). But he slights the “subject”’ which has the 
awareness, which asks the questions, which makes the descriptions and 
explanations. His real problem is “knowledge,” “rationality,” “system.” 
And his “assumptions” are required for the solution of this problem. 

The drama of which I spoke in the beginning is not yet completed. He 
has freed himself from narrow positivism. It still remains for him to free 
himself from the assumption of a common-sense philosophy. But he has 
made a signal contribution and he is moving in the right direction. The 
insight which he has already attained has in itself dynamic elements which 


will push him beyond the position attained here. 
' KARL SCHMIDT 
Carleton College 
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ARCHITECTURE AND MODERN Lire. By Baker Brownell and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. 330. 
$4.00. 

Let the casual reader not be misled by this commonplace title. Joint 
authorship is productive here of something truly unique: a utopia upon 
which two persons almost agree. Broadacre City is utopian, as utopian 
as any project in social planning; but it fashions no administrative dream, 
betrays no wishful nostalgia. Fancy is here measured with fact, ideals 
are disciplined by problems of construction, and, more important, the fu- 
ture starts in the here and now. 

Utopian roots grow in negative conditions of the soil they claim. Brow- 
nell and Wright view with real but dispassionate concern the dispersive 
tendencies of modern social organization. Man has made for himself a 
world in which power and fluidity are the dominant forces, a horizontal 
society which maintains itself at the price of stability, of integration, of 
man himself. This is something to be concerned about, for, in the words of 
Wright, individuality is the “prime integrity of the human being as in- 
teger of the race. Without such integrity .... there can be no culture 
whatsoever.” 

Man has left the earth which is his birthright; he lives in an eclectic 
and artificial world symbolized by the “‘pig-baroque”’ of his theaters, by 
roller-coasters and trailer-houses. The city is indeed a beautiful vehicle 
of power and fluidity; but it is hideous in the effect it exerts on the lives of 
millions of people. ‘Man cannot be taken. . . . away from his birthright, 
the ground, and remain sane any more than he can take himself away 
from the air he breathes, the food he eats, the water he drinks.’’ Modern 
society orients the person, but in terms of a configuration beyond the per- 
son’s scope. Man is out of proportion to his world; dispersion is the order 
of his existence, in morals, politics, economics, education; and architec- 
tural insanity is a prophecy of the individual insanity which is its in- 
evitable product, for ‘‘as a house is built so the pattern of those will be 
who live in it.” 

Not surprising is it that in the disintegration of his personality man 
should turn to a defeatist philosophy, that he should ‘“‘raid the certain 
past” for his values. Weigh carefully, philosophers and teachers of phi- 
losophy, the charge that “philosophy is defeated, or thinks it is 
Only a few have realized the significance of philosophy as a creative inte- 
gration in modern thought and modern action, and have gone out with 
it to meet reality.”” Formal education has itself become the tool of power 
and fluidity; it is “intellectually corrupt, decadent, snobbish’’; it is, in 
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fact, “the machine producing a modern disaster.’ Tragic postponement 
of values is the deplorable product of a conflict of specialism and integra- 
tion in education. 

More specifically, disintegration is seen in four major forms of conflict: 
relativism vs. absolutism, agrarianism vs. urbanism, security vs. oppor- 
tunity, and specialization vs. integrity. The possibility of social and per- 
sonal integration depends upon the balance of these conflicts upon the re- 
spective principles of plasticity, decentralization, significance of human 
activity, and inner reciprocation of functions. What is stated here in 
briefest outline is presented argumentatively, tempered by facts and fig- 
ures, supported by cautious inference. 

Why architecture as primary to this reintegration of the individual in 
society? Because architecture ‘‘makes social life articulate’; because the 
structure of his house is the primary functional unit of man’s activity 
and the co-ordination of structure and function is the principle of inte- 
gration. ‘‘Broadacre City needs . . . . the application of the principles of 
an organic architecture to the life of our people, and the interpretation of 
that life in terms of Architecture. We need structure . . . . where we now 
have only a badly planned set-up.” 

Stimulating discussion rather than pedantic consistency is the tone of 
the work; the reader may feel an urge to get in on the dialogue which con- 
stitutes the final chapter. Appreciation should be expressed to the pub- 
lishers for their “experiment” in bringing together two fields of interest; 
and on the understanding that this is but the first of a proposed series of 
such co-operative discussions, I anticipate a repetition of the pleasure this 
book afforded. It might be suggested, on the basis of this first volume, 
that the series promises to provide a much-needed source of reading mate- 
rial for the survey courses which have assumed an important place in 


many curriculums. 
GLENN R. NEGLEY 
University of Illinois 


IN THE Spirit OF WILLIAM JAMES. By Ralph Barton Perry. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 211. $2.00. 

This is the second volume of Mahlon Powell Lectures at Indiana Uni- 
versity. The author has drawn frankly and freely upon his earlier ex- 
tensive work The Thought and Character of William James, but this small 
book is by no means an epitome of the larger. It is a fresh study, frankly 
selective among the rather inconsistent strains of thought of that fertile 
genius, and carrying forward with critical appreciation these preferred 
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tendencies in the spirit of the original thinker. It will serve as an excellent 
introduction to James that should send students to the study of the great 
thinker himself. Maturer students will find that Professor Perry’s critical 
and selective treatment of his author and his own contributions to the 
problems raised make stimulating philosophical reading. The essence of 
his thesis is that the most fundamental thought and most characteristic 
insights of William James are to be found in James the radical empiricist 
rather than in James the pragmatist. This is the argument of the second 
and third chapters; the first chapter contains an illuminating comparative 
portrait of James and Royce; the fourth presents James as a “militant 
liberal’; and the last recasts and cogently defends his argument in the 
“will to believe.”’ 

In my judgment this book selects the elements of most permanent value 
in James’s philosophy, though our pragmatist friends will not agree to 
this. My own criticisms would, if space permitted, center on Professor 
Perry’s acceptance of James’s doctrine of consciousness. To say that 
“when the yellow of the rose is connected by expectation with other 
sensory data, such as fragrance .... then these elements compose con- 
sciousness”’ does not confirm the view that “found consciousness, like 
the knowing subject, to consist in a peculiar relationship among the terms 
of experience’’ (p. 94), for “expectation’’ is emphatically not merely a 
relation between such sensory data as “yellow” and “fragrance.”’ It is 


not the “yellow” that expects the “fragrance.” Surely, what is called 
for here is a further analysis of the nature of expectation; and that might 


lead to a rediscovery of the ‘‘subject.”’ 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


University of Wisconsin 


SHORTER NOTICES 


DICTATORS AND DEMocRACIES. By Calvin B. Hoover. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1937. Pp. xi+110. $1.50. 

This small volume is not about dictators or democracies but about dictator- 
ship countries and their economic and political urges toward war. Professor 
Hoover has added two previously unpublished essays to three articles which 
appeared during 1936 and 1937 in the Virginia Quarterly Review as a supplement 
to and by-product of his well-known works on Russia and Germany. His main 
themes are the converging economic developments in the three chief totalitarian 
states all of which “determine the disposition of surplus value’’; the chances 
that two of them will actually make the wars they say they will; and what 
brand of absolutism is likely to be the result of the vast calamity that another 
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major war will bring. He notes that as recovery has lightened one threat to the 
capitalistic democracies, rearmament has, “‘in almost perfect rhythm,” height- 
ened a worse danger, that of war. As a prophet he predicts that “‘if Great 
Britain does not resist, the tide of totalitarianism will almost certainly eventual- 
ly sweep over Europe.” 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN. By Charles E. Raven. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1938. Pp. 186. $1.75. 

Dr. Raven, who is Regius professor of divinity at Cambridge and Canon of 
Ely, shows himself singularly unafflicted by the timorousness which seems to 
possess so many of the officials of his communion when embarrassing issues are 
raised. He was not a pacifist in 1914 nor for at least fifteen years afterward. 
But now, like so many other British Christians, he is “convinced that he was then 
mistaken” and that “there is really no serious answer to the pacifist arguments.” 
Yet he sets forth with both candor and vigor all the worst of the practical diffi- 
culties which a thoughtful nonresister in a violence-crazed world must face; 
and he readily grants that the question embraces “‘vital and legitimate contra- 
dictions” which go deep. He is also concerned for church unity; and to a sadly 
divided Christendom he makes a deliberately provocative appeal to continue 
exploring the common ground without merely glossing over the real clashes of 
conviction. But where is the common ground between perfection and com- 
promise with imperfection? He regards his own country and church as standing 
theologically midway between Continental Barthians and American humanists, 
and “thereby especially fitted to formulate and apply an incarnational phi- 
losophy, which shall contain and synthesize the truths exaggerated by each of 
them.” His tract is a model of controversial effectiveness combined with good 
temper, but it is obvious that he hardly expects that many Christians will listen 


to his advice. 
Harotp A. LARRABEE 


A CHALLENGE TO SEx CENsorsS. By Theodore Schroeder. Privately printed, 

310 E. 74th Street, New York City, 1938. Pp. 159. $1.98. 

Mr. Schroeder’s emphasis falls on the concept of split personality. The sex 
censor is torn between the lure and fear of sex; he is at war with his own “lewd”’ 
impulses; a sense of guilt bothers him. He imputes to external objects the power 
to generate those processes whose real origin lies in his own personality. These 
objects he terms obscene. Obscenity has no objective reality; it is a contribution 
of the censorious mind. Modern sex censorship is but a continuation of medieval 
witchcraft persecutions. Witches were the external objects to which people 
imputed a special capacity to arouse sexual feelings. The emotionally charged 
accusation of obscenity is an unwitting confession. 

Mr. Schroeder’s analysis of the judicial attitude toward obscenity has wider 
implications. Mr. Schroeder is among those who have helped dispel the myth 
of a judicial mind free from prejudice and passion. 
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With Mr. Schroeder’s attempt to trace all major social evils to sex conflicts 
raging in every personality it is not easy to agree. 
ARNOLD H. KAmIaAt 


A GENERAL SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF SIGMUND FREupD. Edited by John 
Rickman. (“Psycho-analytical Epitomes.’”’) London: Hogarth Press and In- 
stitute of Psycho-analysis, 1937. Pp. x+329. 5s. 

Composed of extracts from Freud’s important writings on the general theory 
of psychoanalysis this volume contains nothing not already available in English 
translation. The selection of the present editor is calculated to provide for the 
medical specialist and for the layman a coherent, condensed, and comprehensive 
exposition of the master’s speculative constructions. 

Unfortunately, the subtle changes in the theory from paper to paper, the 
omission of the illustrative and corroborative case material as well as of the 
references to therapeutic technique conspire to make the anthology more 
valuable for the special student and biographer of psychoanalytic theories than 
for its intended readers. 

Dr. Rickman has appended to the extracts an Index, Glossary, and a list of 


English translations of Freud’s works. 
Mi11Ton B. SINGER 


BEHAVIORISM AT TWENTY-FIVE. By A. A. Roback. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-art, 

1937. Pp. 256. $1.75. 

In the fourteen years that have passed since the publication of his anti- 
behavioristic Behaviorism and Psychology, Mr. Roback has found little reason to 
temper his antipathy toward the Watsonian brand of psychology. He continues 
in the present work his anecdotal, at times witty, polemic against behaviorism. 
Also continued is the bibliography of behavioristic literature whose usefulness 
to behaviorist and antibehaviorist alike cannot be disputed. 


MILTON B. SINGER 


PHILOSOPHIE DE LA RELIGION. By Paul Ortegat. Bruxelles: L’Edition Univer- 
selle, 1938. Pp. 475. Paper cover. No price given. 

A Catholic exposition of a variety of religious philosophies (Comte, Kant, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, James, et al). The criticisms run true to type. 
Empiricists, absolutists, dynamists, and rationalists are ruled out with their 
ontological offerings. Theistic personalism is the only reasonable metaphysics. 
Being is ultimate and human personality reflects that being essentially. Religion 
is defined as man’s relation to the absolute. The Church alone can produce for 
the individual the religious life. Outside the Church men thwart God by dis- 
cord. The author fashions his work in an orderly way and there is no doubt at 
any point as to his conclusions. Nihil obstat. Imprimatur. 


VERGILIUS FERM 
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Tue Eruics oF JupaisM. By Maxwell Silver. New York: Bloch Publishing 

Co., 1938. Pp. 384. $2.50. 

A scholarly study of the subject from the point of view of duty. Dewey and 
Tuft’s Ethics is taken as a basic point of departure because of its lack of an 
a priori ethical theory and because of the author’s predilection for it as represent- 
ative of an inquiring type of ethics. The result is to show that the Jewish idea 
of duty contains many points of similarity with contemporary general ethics as 
typified in the above basic book. The rabbis long ago were sound in their ethical 
ideas, their doctrines of human nature, as judged by contemporary ideas (so the 
author). Biblical, Talmudic, and Midrashic sources are quoted with terms inter- 
preted and commandments classified—showing modernity. The Jews, of course, 
held ethics to a religious and metaphysical grounding. Jewish ethics, moreover, 
is anti-individualistic and antiascetic. Medieval Jewish philosophers, unspoiled 
by Greek and Arabic influences, are presented to reveal the continuity of the 
fathers’ doctrines. The ‘‘torah,”’ it is observed, has several meanings, one of 
which the author stresses as that of moral direction (with a moral autonomy) 
rather than mere ritualistic or legalistic connotation. Happiness is incidental to 
duty; duty in Judaism is autonomous, self-ingrained, and man is far from de- 
praved. The author writes distinctly as an apologist but it is an apology that 
has to be reckoned with in dealing with the subject of historical ethics. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE MAKING OF AN EVANGELIST. By Elizabeth K. Nottingham. New York: 

Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 177. Paper cover. 

This is a Doctor’s thesis, a study of John Wesley’s early years. The story is 
told with such compelling interest that one recommends the author to try her 
hand at dramatizing it for movie consumption. We have here a study in con- 
trasts: two heroes, two types of parish, two types of Oxford students, two 
worlds. Eighteenth-century England is portrayed in the person of a comfortable 
conformer parish-priest, his kind of life as a fitter-in of the social order. Wood- 
forde is the hero on this side. The Anglican Church is his background. Wesley 
comes out of a similar parish but he is by peculiar native endowment a seeker 
and creator of another type of religious environment. He stays within the 
Anglican circle until after his American visit; the Moravians furnish the very 
thing he craved and Methodism is born, the result of a pious club of Oxford 
dons, a German cult, and the imprint of a vigorous personality. A provincial 
caste system and a provincial church are contrasted with the new social order 
of middle-class industrialists and a world-parish. Wesley’s family play into the 
picture, as well as a few sweethearts. All in all the man grows into a real hero. 
The approach throughout is sociological and psychological. On the latter side 
one wishes that she had consulted Flower’s An Approach to the Psychology of 
Religion, which would have helped her thesis. The sociological picture is 
illuminating, giving due emphasis to the social forces which play into the forma- 


tion of a vigorous religion. , 
8 6 VERGILIUS FERM 
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NEw FRONTIERS OF RELIGION. By Arthur L. Swift, Jr. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1938. Pp. 171. $2.00. 

The justification of this book, according to its author, is the need to plow up 
the relatively neglected academic field of the sociology of religion. Institution- 
alized religion with the focus on the Christian church constitutes the main 
subject matter. The first third of the book is a streamlined historic survey of 
religion from mana, magic, ghosts, mysterium tremendum, the Yaweh cult, Jesus, 
ancient Catholicism, Puritanism, down through industrial America, the rural 
church, and Protestant bowling alleys—all in less than sixty pages. A running 
commentary on present-day social ills, all well known and rather tritely dis- 
cussed, and the church’s relation to them concludes the book with the thesis that 
the new frontiers for the church are to be found in giving a religious emphasis to 
secular reforms. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
PERCEPTION AND AESTHETIC VALUE. By Harold Newton Lee. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+271. $3.50. 

Professor H. N. Lee has made an unusually strenuous and successful attempt 
to be lucid in a field—aesthetic theory—which is full of both natural difficulties 
and man-made confusions. He does it by treating aesthetics as it should have 
been treated long ago, namely, as a branch of the general theory of value. This 
enables him to utilize many of the advances which have been made, notably by 
R. B. Perry, in that broader area of inquiry. He finds that aesthetic value is 
wholly intrinsic and is primarily a matter of perceptual grasp. It is ‘‘a property 
attributed to an object by virtue of the fact that it may be perceptually ap- 
prehended with pleasure or displeasure.” This broad analysis enables Professor 
Lee to throw much light on such puzzling matters as taste, censorship, difficult 
beauty, and the nature of art and its criticism. Three appendices discuss respec- 
tively “Metaphysics and Aesthetics,’ “‘Kant’s Theory of Aesthetics,” and 
“Croce, Carritt, and Aesthetic Value.” To the perception of one observer, at 


least, the book’s typography possesses a high aesthetic value. 
Harop A. LARRABEE 


D1AtectTics: THE Locic oF MARXISM, AND Its CritTICS—AN Essay IN EXx- 
PLORATION. By T. A. Jackson. New York: International Publishers, 1936. 
Pp. 648. $3.00. 

It is easy to be both exasperated by and appreciative of this latest elaborate 
study of the Marxian world-view. Exasperated, because it is garrulous, loosely 
written, weakened by endless petty criticisms, overflavored with “humorous” 
gibes, and entranced by its own abject reverence for the original faith. Appre- 
ciative, however, because of its extraordinary sweep of knowledge, its demon- 
stration of the contemporary power of Marxism, its usefulness to the novice in 
the subject, and its principal thesis that dialectical materialism is a complex but 
nonetheless unified whole. The title of the book, by implying methodology 
alone, is misleading. 
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The first half is organized around Marx’s famous “Theses on Feuerbach.” 
Mr. Jackson considers mechanistic materialism and idealism as against dialecti- 
cal materialism and continues to understand pragmatism just as little as other 
orthodox Marxists do. He insists, and rightly, that dialectical materialism’s 
metaphysics of nature is meant by its founders to carry over to history and 
economics, and shows how this applies to all such basic conceptions as class 
struggle and proletarian dictatorship. The concluding section is a literally ex- 
hausting criticism of John MacMurray, Raymond Postgate, Fred Casey, and 
Max Eastman—none of whom he believes grasps Marxism and the last of whom, 
at least, he himself fails to grasp. 

The author, an Englishman, leans heavily on The German Ideology, Anti- 
Diihring, as well as other basic sources too often neglected, and he is acquainted 
with many philosophers, scientists, and historians. He will be condemned as 
unsound, no doubt, by all enemies of Stalinism, since he believes that Soviet 
Russia is carrying out the intended program of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. A less 
prejudiced ground for criticism is that while the book correctly regards dialec- 
tical materialism as an organic system, it glosses over the fact that that system 
is profoundly paradoxical. Thus Mr. Jackson fails to discern, for example, that 
the Marxian epistemology is simultaneously epiphenomenal and functional—a 
contradiction logically, perhaps, but socially and psychologically a paradox 
which, by satisfying a craving for both acquiescence and activity, accounts 
largely for the continued vitality of Marxism in a time when most philosophies 


prescribe merely one or the other. 
THEODORE BRAMELD 


COLLECTIVISM, A FALSE Utop1a. By William Henry Chamberlin. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. vi+265. $2.00. 

For some years Mr. Chamberlin has been an excellent example of the kind of 
foreign observer who speaks with supposedly absolute authority about com- 
munism and fascism, but never takes the trouble to investigate carefully the 
underlying principles of either movement. 

The book is falsely named for two reasons. In the first place, it does not even 
discuss the ideal objectives, as the word “utopia” suggests, of either com- 
munism or fascism. Rather it is devoted entirely tv historic and current events 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia. Mr. Chamberlin never distinguishes, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet dictatorship of today from the classless society of the future 
which is communism proper. In the second place he indiscriminately lumps 
communism and fascism together, calls them both “collectivism,” and makes 
no attempt to inquire whether that term properly belongs to fascism at all. 

Despite frequently interesting journalistic observations, the book does mainly 
a disservice to the important questions which its title invites. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 
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A Democratic Puitosopuy. By Wendell Thomas. New York: Correlated En- 
terprises, 1938. Pp. 148. $1.50. 

Dr. Thomas attempts an unusual synthesis of three philosophers: Dewey, 
Marx, and Sankara. He devotes one chapter to a remarkably clear exposition 
and evaluation of each thinker, and a fourth to what he considers the essential 
value of each in the formulation of a democratic philosophy to fit modern needs. 
His synthesis sometimes seems forced, and the brevity of the book leaves a 
sense of inadequacy toward some issues raised. For many purposes, however, 
brevity is a virtue; thus the book should be found refreshing and useful for 
introductory philosophy courses or other places which may have neglected 
Indian and Marxian thought for want of appropriate material. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


A Brack CiviLizATion. By W. Lloyd Warner. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1937. Pp. xvili+594. 

This book presents a fairly complete account of the culture of the Murngin, a 
tribe of natives resident in northern Australia. More particularly it describes 
and interprets the social organization through which the relationships of the 
individual to other members of the group are defined and the sanctions through 
which the organization is validated and the social order maintained. 

Murngin society has as its basis an intricate kinship system, in which social 
position is determined by the relationships of blood and marriage. Subsidiary 
systems of sex and age-grouping harmonize with the system as a whole. To 
know exactly his rights and duties with regard to another, the individual need 
only know the position he occupies with reference to the other in the kinship 
system. The acceptance by each individual of the place accorded him and the 
obligations imposed thereby are achieved through a belief in the controlling 
powers exercised by certain superhuman beings. An extensive mythology defines 
these powers and exemplifies the consequences of failure to observe the require- 
ments. As a corrective to doubters, magic daily supplies evidence of the omnip- 
otence of the supernatural. The Murngin culture is thus seen to be a well- 
integrated unit, nicely fitting the natural environment and containing adequate 
provisions for self-maintenance. 

To the reader relatively unfamiliar with variant cultures, Professor Warner 
brings a refreshing reminder that successfully functioning society does not neces- 
sarily consist of economic classes kept off each other’s throats by policemen. 
More important, of course, is the contribution here made to our understanding 
of the nature of society. Regardless of the author’s affiliation with this or that 
school of anthropology, his interpretation of carefully recorded facts deserves 
the appreciative respect of all who are interested in the study of the social life 


of man. 
Cari M. ROSENQUIST 
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THE RULES OF SocroLocicAL Metuop. By Emile Durkheim. Translated by 
Sarah A. Solovay and John H. Mueller. Edited by George E. G. Catlin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. lx+146. $2.00. 

In this essay, first published in 1895, two primary doctrines are defended. 
The first is the contention that laws, institutions, customs, and collective repre- 
sentations in general are facts which may be studied objectively and with de- 
tachment and which must be studied separately from biological and psychological 
facts. The second is the contention that the task of sociological investigation is 
the discovery, by use of the method of concomitant variation, of causal relations 
among social facts. The doctrines in regard to the classification of social types 
and in regard to distinguishing between the normal and the pathological are 
subordinate and unimportant. 

Perhaps it is an indication of recent progress in social theory that despite the 
good sense and sound judgment of the author the essay today seems naive and 
amateurish. 

CHARNER PERRY 

BAYLE’S RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. By Léo Pierre 
Courtines. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+253. 
$3.50. 

This book gives a summary account, heavily documented. of channels by 
means of which Bayle acquired knowledge of English affairs and English litera- 
ture, and a survey of evidence indicating the acquaintance of English writers 
with Bayle’s opinions. It includes an exhaustive list and résumé of references 


in Bayle’s works to Englishmen and English affairs and of references to Eayle 
in English periodical literature of the time. 


CHARNER PERRY 


AN ABSTRACT OF A TREATISE OF HUMAN NATURE. 1740. A PAMPHLET HITHER- 
TO UNKNOWN, BY Davip Hume. Reprinted with an Introduction by J. M. 
Keynes and P. Sraffa. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. xxxii+32. $1.00. 

The rare pamphlet here reprinted is an abstract, a laudatory review, almost 

a “puff,” of Hume’s Treatise. The editors establish, not quite but almost beyond 

doubt, that the author of the anonymous pamphlet was Hume himself. The 

supposition is that Hume wrote the review in an effort to obtain greater atten- 
tion for the Treatise. The reprint will be of great interest to all students of 

English philosophy. 

CHARNER PERRY 

NATURALISM IN AMERICAN EpucaTion. By Geoffrey O’Connell. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1938. Pp. xxvi+285. $2.75. 

This book is a reprint, presumably enlarged, of a Ph.D. dissertation. It 
carries a Preface by L. J. A. Mercier, professor of French and Education in Har- 
vard University. The author’s aim is to show that naturalism, or ‘‘materialism”’ 
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as the older books called it, is a dominant note in much of the “philosophy of 
education” in this country. To this end he provides an account of the sig- 
nificance of the term “‘naturalism” in philosophy and education, traces the in- 
troduction of the naturalistic position in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
explores the philosophies of education expounded by Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, 
and Thorndike to show that naturalism is their stand, and concludes with two 
rousing chapters on ‘“‘Naturalism in Teacher-training Schools,” and “Naturalism 
vs. Christianity.” The author’s argument, throughout, is that ‘“‘what American 
educational leaders have been doing in the last thirty-five years is to formulate 
and propagate such doctrines as must inevitably undermine American institu- 
tions and prepare the advent in the United States of atheistic totalitarianism”’ 
(p. viii). The book should be read along with Woelfel’s Molders of the American 
Mind and John Dewey’s A Common Faith. Given the purpose which Dr. O’Con- 
nell has in mind, I think his little book is an able and persuasive piece of work. 
This reviewer, at least, had never realized what a godless picture could be 
painted by one who should come at the writings of these gentlemen from the 
vantage point of Catholic theology. Arpurey CASTELL 


ScIENTISTS ARE HuMAN. By D.L. Watson. Foreword by John Dewey. Lon- 

don: Watts & Co., 1938. Pp. 249. 

Although not directly concerned with ethical theory, this book is an im- 
portant criticism of the faith in abstract truth in the contemporary physical 
sciences. The author shows how the individual thinker’s own ambitions or 
idiosyncrasies affect both the method and the conclusions of science. He criti- 
cizes very well the tendency to reduce all exact knowledge to the results of 
measurement, and he is, throughout his book, concerned to show that there is 
a pressure of inherited social beliefs and customs which tends to make the 
science of today, even in the physical sciences, defective. Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
in his book Free Thought in the Social Sciences, has applied the same kind of 
criticism to the writers of traditional economic theory. And although Dr. Wat- 
son is mainly concerned with the sciences of nature, his argument ought to be 
studied by those who are concerned with the social sciences, or with ethics. 
Ethics has not yet been sufficiently criticized as a science; and yet, of all the 
forms of knowledge, it is the most likely to be affected by the habits and cus- 
toms familiar to any particular writer on ethics. Dr. Watson recognizes that 
there is an important effect upon the physical sciences derived from the arts, 
and in particular from music. But such effects are even more obvious in the 
case of the more important writers on the history of ethics. The heightening of 
the emotional appreciation of value must affect the keenness and accuracy of 
the perception of facts. But how far this is good or bad from the point of view 
of one who is attempting to make a “science”’ of politics, economics, or ethics 
remains to be discussed. Dr. Watson’s book ought to serve as a warning to 
future students of the social sciences. It is admirably written, with great wit 
and subtlety. C. D.B. 
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